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BIRTH.  Artist  Jack  Betts’s  pen  brings  a  new  character  into  the  car¬ 
toon  world  .  .  .  Super  Sam,  The  Miracle  Man.  Sam’s  pen-and-ink 
adventures  in  the  magazine,  “Super  Market  Merchandising,’’  give 
tips  to  super  market  managers  on  ways  to  boost  their  canned  food 
sales.  It’s  another  of  the  promotion  jobs  American  Can  Company  is 
doing  for  canned  foods. 


DOUBLE  SEAMING 

Friction  rings  being  attached  to  1  Quart  Paint  Cans 
Output: — 1 50  per  minute,  on  our  No.  51 ,  Ten  Spindle, 

Automatic  Rotary  Seamer. 


CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 


AM ACHE 


IDEAL 

MINERS. 


Here  is  a  filler  that 
not  only  does  its 
work  continuously 
and  at  high  speed 
but  fills  the  cans  with 
unequalled  accu¬ 
racy.  With  this  ma¬ 
chine,  you  always 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  Industries. 


AMACH  E 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 

annam 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

For  the  canner  of  a  general  line  and  also  many  specialty 
packers.  The  ideal  machine  for  whole  tomatoes,  cut 
beans,  cut  asparagus,  halved  or  sliced  peaches,  cherries, 
berries,  macaroni,  pickles,  cocoanut,  etc.  2  girls  can  fill 
1500  to  1800  cans  per  hour.  4  girls  can  fill  3000  to 
3600  cons.  A  sturdy,  fast  operating  machine  that  does 
a  good  job,  saves  time  and  improves  quality. 

NEW  ACCESSORIES 

Now  available  for  use  with  Hand  Pack  Fillers — Auto¬ 
matic  Screw  Feed  Hopper  for  cut  beans,  etc. — Automatic 
Packer-Briner — Automatic  Juicing  Attachment — Special 
attachments  for  glass  jar  filling — Ask  us  about  them. 

HAVE  YOU  A  FILLING  PROBLEM? 

Write  to  us  about  your  problems  in  filling.  We  will  send 
information  on  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Our  advisory  service  and  cooperation  ore 
gladly  given. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


liiDREBIlirilEli 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON  Wmm 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^-502-^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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Here  it  comes!  The  annual  Canned  Pea  Carnival  oi  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Institute  1  A  powerful  25-day  promotion  from 
October  21  to  November  15  that's  a  sure  bet  to  boom  sciles  of 
canned  peas  .  .  .  build  business  for  canners,  brokers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  from  coast  to  coast  I 

Why?  Here  are  a  few  good  reasons.  Two  big  color  ads  this 
month  in  LIFE  Magazine — designed  to  increase  the  demand  for 
canned  peas  among  some  20,000,000  consumers.  A  complete 
publicity  program  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  on  radio  net¬ 
works — every  release  reaching  about  11,000,000  consumers! 

That's  not  all!  Sales  promotion  plans,  merchandising  posters, 
price  cards,  recipes,  a  "talkie"  film — every  conceivable  idea 


that  will  bring  an  immediate  and  permanent  increase  in  the  sale 
of  all  brands  of  canned  peas — are  being  used  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  smashing  campaign. 

Here's  a  golden  opportunity  to  step  up  your  canned  pea  voliune 
and  profits — to  tie-in  with  a  cooperative  promotion  that  last  year 
boosted  nation-wide  consumer  movement  of  canned  peas  by  10 
PER  CENT !  Don't  wait.  Give  the  Carnival  your  support  now  .  .  . 
back  it  up  .  .  .  talk  it  up  .  .  .  and  join  in  the  money-making!  For 
details  write  to  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  Inc.,  205  W . 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

Continental  Can  Company 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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I  T  WON’T  BE  LONG  NOW — Next  Tuesday  the  Great- 
j  est  Show  On  Earth  will  be  staged,  the  only  spot  on 
I  our  war-infested  globe  where  free  men,  and  free 
women,  may  express  their  desires  in  a  free  and 
untrammeled  manner,  without  compulsion  and  without 
bloodshed,  and  where  the  result  will  be  accepted  by  all 
of  us  in  the  best  of  good-will.  When  the  shouting  and 
the  din,  and  the  voting,  are  all  over  we’ll  wonder  what 
all  the  rumpus  was  about,  and  go  about  our  accustomed 
ways  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  And  the  result, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  be  as  dangerous,  as 
calamitous,  as  fatal,  as  predicted  and  promised  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  as  glorious  or  as  heavenly  as 
promised  on  the  other  hand.  It  never  is.  Oldsters,  at 
least,  can  recall  that  dire  predictions  have  always  been 
made,  at  every  election,  if  their  party  be  not  elected; 
when  even  great  thinkers,  and  philosophers  and  wise 
men  warned  us  solemnly  of  the  dangers  that  would 
most  certainly  ensue — that  our  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  and  the  end  to  all  that  man  had 
accomplished  over  the  years!  But  “the  little  cherub 
that  sits  up  aloft  and  keeps  watch  on  the  life  of  poor 
Jack,  (these  good  old  U.  S.  A.)”  brushes  away  the 
clouds,  and  the  sunshine  comes  again  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  progress  does  not  stay  her  feet.  We  just 
keep  on  growing  greater  and  greater  than  ever,  and 
so  we  shall  after  next  Tuesday. 

The  whirling  Dervishes,  the  paid  Cheer  Leaders  (the 
politicians),  for  their  own  selfish  interests  work  up  the 
good,  sound  business  men  into  the  worst  sweat  of  all, 
apparently,  even  to  the  point  of  actually  hating  their 
best  friends,  if  they  happen  to  be  on  the  opposite  side ; 
one  of  the  real  phenomena  of  life.  But  it  is  all  for¬ 
gotten  after  the  votes  have  been  counted  and  the  result 
announced — until  another  election  comes  around,  w^hen 
thoy  will  make  boobs  of  us  all  again,  despite  our  fervent 
V  'ws  that  we  will  never  again  be  so  hornswoggled. 
I  irnum  was  right! 

3o  exercise  this  greatest  privilege  on  earth — to  vote 
J  ur  free  choice — as  your  considered  judgment  dic- 
t  Les,  in  a  prayerful  manner  rather  than  in  any  hysteria 
'  dch  the  campaign  may  have  aroused,  and  we  predict 
t  at  130  million  Americans  (and  we  mean  of  this 

S.  A.)  won’t  be  wrong! 

For  the  next  two  years,  and  maybe  more,  business 
■  II  be  great  in  this  our  blessed  country, — come  what 
:  ay  from  this  election  or  the  wars. 

DID  YOU  NOTICE?— That  in  last  week’s  Weekly 
.  3view  someone  set  down  the  relative  sales  proportions 


of  the  leading  vegetable  staples  of  canned  foods.  We 
do  not  know  who  did  this,  and  we  are  not  in  position 
to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  but 
since  the  figures  are  compared  with  canned  tomatoes 
and  as  they  emanated  from  the  corn  section  of  the 
industry,  it  would  seem  that  they  may  be  accepted  as 
correct.  To  refresh  your  memory  we  repeat  herewith : 

“One  of  our  friends  submits  the  following  out¬ 
line  in  support  of  the  contention  that  definite 
relationship  exists  between  the  merchandising  and 
marketing  of  canned  vegetables: 

3  cans  of  peas  sold  to  every  4  cans  tomatoes. 

2  cans  of  corn  sold  to  every  3  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  tomato  juice  sold  to  2  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  green  beans  sold  to  3  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  spinach  sold  to  7  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  asparagus  sold  to  10  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  beets  sold  to  10  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  pumpkin  sold  to  10  cans  tomatoes. 

1  can  of  carrots,  sold  to  20  cans  tomatoes. 

There  is  much  good  food  for  thought  in  this,  and  if 
you  are  of  a  statistical  mind  you  can  make  a  number 
of  combinations  from  this,  but  the  most  prominent 
pointer  is  that  canned  tomatoes  are  the  leading  seller 
of  the  vegetable  class,  and,  by  the  same  token,  it  can  be 
said  of  all  other  items  of  canned  foods  not  mentioned. 
Accepting  this  as  correct,  why  are  canned  tomatoes  the 
wet  towel  on  canned  foods  prices?  In  other  words, 
based  upon  the  good  old  law  of  Supply  and  Demand, 
why  then  are  not  canned  tomatoes  the  leader  in  prices  ? 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  hard  knocks  aimed  at  canned 
tomatoes,  during  the  last  few  years  when  canned  foods 
prices  generally  have  been  too  low  for  comfort,  and 
blame  has  been  placed  upon  this  popular  product. 
Because  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  leader  in 
different  classes  of  canned  foods  does  exert  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  market  prices  of  others  of  that  class. 
Canned  tomato  prices  have  been  uniformly  too  low, 
lower  than  the  demand  and  the  consumption  of  them 
seemed  to  warrant,  for  despite  increased  packs  the 
annual  carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes  has  never  been 
burdensome,  in  fact,  like  the  prices,  has  maintained  a 
steady,  almost  unchanged  figure. 

This  suggested  a  recoup  of  the  various  packs,  or  at 
least  the  leaders,  over  the  past  years,  so  as  to  show  the 
amount  of  increases,  with  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
cause  for  the  price  variations.  We  have  taken  the 
packs  by  decades,  starting  with  1908,  and  they  prove 
interesting.  Here  they  are,  all  cans  reduced  to  2s : 
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TOMATOES . 1908  to  1917 . 207,444,014  cases 

1918  to  1927 . 210,247,903  cases 

1928  to  1937 . 224,451,513  cases 

CORN . 1908  to  1917 .  97,172,952  cases 

1918  to  1927 . 140,546,540  cases 

1928  to  1937 . 157,542,812  cases 

PEAS . 1908  to  1917 .  71,195,053  cases 

1918  to  1927 . 135,038,173  cases 

1928  to  1937 . 175,514,842  cases 

Other  items  in  the  comparison  above  mentioned 
might  be  cited,  as  for  instance  the  increase,  over  these 
same  years,  in  the  snap  bean  packs  which  increase  has 
followed  the  canned  pea  figures  in  proportions;  of 
spinach  that  has  shown  an  even  greater  increase,  and 
likewise  asparagus  and  beets  which  have  come  into 
great  popular  favor  in  recent  years,  and  whose  packs — 
and  the  demand  for  the  product — have  grown  so  much 
that  a  comparison  of  this  year’s  pack,  for  instance,  is 
all  out  of  proportion  with  ten  years  ago,  not  to  say 
thirty  years  ago.  And  when  tomato  juice  is  con¬ 
sidered  :  there  was  no  such  things  ten  years  ago,  yet  in 
1936  and  again  in  1937  over  13  million  cases  of  all 
size  cans  were  produced,  and  last  year  the  pack  was 
11,091,068  cases.  What  effect  this  rapidly  increased 
production  of  tomato  juice  has  had  upon  the  sale  of 
canned  tomatoes  is  open  to  speculation,  but  it  would 
not  be  entirely  out  of  line  to  add  the  juice  packs  to  the 
total  canned  tomato  packs,  for  this  juice  is  now  used 
often  in  place  of  canned  tomatoes. 

The  increased  production,  and  sale,  of  canned  foods 
of  all  kinds  is  little  short  of  phenomenal  as  the  above 
figures  clearly  show,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  by  long 
sight,  for  like  an  enrolling  snowball  every  year’s  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods  in  increasing  in  size.  That  is 
but  natural,  as  the  increased  number  who  find  canned 
foods  serviceable  and  economical  naturally  tell  more 
friends,  and  they  in  turn  impart  the  good  news  to 
others,  and  the  demand  goes  on  .swelling.  And  so  it 
will  continue  so  long  as  canners  give  them  worthwhile 
quality  in  the  cans,  and  it  would  go  even  faster  if  the 
labels  were  more  informative,  i.e.,  if  we  were  not  all 
compelled  to  buy  too  many  cans  like  a  pig-in-a-poke. 
Under  such  marketing  practices  the  growth  can  only 
be  termed  magical.  If  the  world  but  knew  the  almost 
total  lack  of  salesman.ship  behind  canned  foods,  on  the 
part  of  the  canners  (with  but  a  very  tiny  exception)  it 
would  see  in  this  growth  the  greatest  possible  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  goods  themselves.  Verily  the  growth  of 
canned  foods  consumption  has  come  from  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  goods  themselves,  at  least  up  to  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years,  when  the  National  Canners 
Association,  the  American  Can  Company  and  many 
others  have  done  splendid  work  in  bringing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods  to  the  general  consuming  public. 
If  canned  foods  had  had  even  the  minimum  of  sales 
efforts  put  forth  by  every  other  sort  of  manufacturer 
or  producer,  today  the  annual  packs  might  look  more 
like  the  packs  of  the  ten  years  combined,  as  above 
given.  Of  course,  the  day  will  come  when  every  care¬ 
ful  mother  or  housekeeper  will  refuse  to  serve  her 
family  any  food  that  has  not  gone  through  the  process 
of  canning,  (i.e.,  purification  through  sterilization  by 


heat).  Canned  foods  are  too  cheap,  considering  th^ir 
goodness  and  safety,  and  for  the  quantity  of  usalie 
food  furnished  without  any  waste  whatever,  and  when 
they  are  forced  to  be  sold  by  their  producers,  lue 
canners,  below  cost  of  production  it  is  an  econoiiiic 
crime  of  the  first  water. 

Today  these  facts  are  more  clearly  understood  by 
more  canners  than  ever  before,  and  in  the  years  to 
come  we  will,  unquestionably,  see  the  correction  in 
their  marketing,  to  reward  the  producers  with  fair 
profits  on  work  well  done.  They  deserve  it.  Other 
nations  and  countries  are  now  going  in  for  canning, 
because  they  see  this  wonder  food  in  its  real  light. 
In  fact,  this  may  be  the  leading  advantage  that  will 
come  out  of  the  world  wars ;  maybe  the  only  good. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  21  to  NOVEMBER  15,  1940— Canned  Pea  Carnival. 

NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  26th 
Annual  Convention,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1940 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  convention,  Minnesota  Canners 
Asociation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Fall  meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Suppli-s 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National-American  Wholesale  Groce- s 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinoi  . 

JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Associatior , 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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NEW  WAGE-HOUR  REGULATIONS  on  EXECUTIVES 


Principal  Change  Embodies  Separate  Definition 
for  "Administrative"  Employees  Earning  $200.00 


The  exemption  for  executive,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  professional  employees  under 
ihe  wage  and  hour  law  was  broadened 
considerably  this  week  when  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  issued  revised  regu¬ 
lations  defining  the  so-called  “white  collar 
workers”  who  are  entitled  to  these  ex¬ 
emptions.  Not  only  do  the  new  defini¬ 
tions  of  “administrative  and  executive” 
workers  eliminate  some  of  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  old  definitions,  but  an 
entirely  new  class  of  exempt  employees, 
called  “administrative”  employees,  is 
established  to  cover  employees  who  are 
paid  $200  or  more  and  whose  work  falls 
within  one  of  several  broad  groups. 

The  revised  regulations  were  issued 
under  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Act,  which 
exempts  from  both  the  wage  and  the 
hour  provisions  employees  employed  in  a 
“bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  local  retailing  capacity  .  .  . 
(as  such  terms  are  defined  or  delimited 
by  regulations  of  the  administrator).” 
They  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  Administration  last 
spring  and  summer  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  industries  and  of  labor 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  point 
out  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  practice 
under  the  definitions  contained  in  the 
Administrator’s  old  regulations. 

PREVIOUS  DIFFICULTIES— The  old 
regulations  covering  “executive  and  ad¬ 
ministrative”  employees  had  no  require¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  monthly  salary,  but 
sought  precisely  to  define  occupations 
that  might  be  exempt.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  under  these  regulations  has 
arisen  from  the  requirements  that  an 
employee  in  order  to  be  exempt  as  an 
“executive”  or  “administrative”  employee, 
must  have  been  engaged  in  supervising 
ihe  work  of  others,  and  that  he  did  not 
nerform  any  substantial  amount  of  work 
of  the  type  performed  by  non-executive 
employees.  These  requirements  served 
o  prevent  the  exemption  of  a  substantial 
lumber  of  employees. 

For  example,  canners  frequently  em- 
loy  office  workers  who  perform  impor- 
ant  administrative  functions  and  duties, 
'Ut  who  do  not  actually  engage  in  direct¬ 
ing  or  supervising  the  work  of  others. 
5uch  employees  were  not  exempt  under 
he  old  regulations.  Similarly,  there  are 
ther  employees,  such  as  foremen,  who 
'o  direct  the  work  of  others,  but  whose 
xemption  was  in  many  instances  denied 
ecause  they  occasionally  assisted  the 
mployees  under  their  direction  in  the 
Performance  of  their  work.  Where  the 
’oreman  helped  with  the  work  in  this 
’’ashion,  there  was  always  the  possibility 


that  his  exemption  might  be  questioned 
on  the  grounds  that  “a  substantial”  part 
of  his  work  was  non-exempt  in  character. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  REQUIRE 
SPECIFIC  SALARIES 

In  the  new  regulations,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “executive”  and  “administrative” 
employees  has  been  divided  to  cover  a 
separate  regulation  for  each  group.  The 
provisions  controlling  the  exemption  of 
“executive,”  “administrative”  (the  new 
group),  and  “professional”  employees 
all  emphasize  the  requirement  that  a 
specific  minimum  monthly  or  weekly 
salary  is  paid.  Where  such  salary  is  paid, 
the  remaining  provisions  specify  broad 
groups  into  which  occupations  may  fall. 

“EXECUTIVE”  EMPLOYEES  — In 
the  case  of  “executive”  employees,  they 
must  be  paid  on  a  salary  basis  not  less 
than  $30  per  week  and  the  employee  must 
be  one  who  is  in  charge  of  at  least  a 
sub-division  of  the  factory,  has  the  power 
to  hire  or  fire  or  to  recommend  hiring  or 
firing,  and  who  exercises  discretionary 
power.  The  most  important  change  has 
been  the  elimination  of  the  term  “sub¬ 
stantial”  from  the  requirement  that  an 
executive  employee  must  not  engage  in 
work  of  the  same  nature  as  that  per¬ 
formed  by  those  whom  he  supervises.  The 
new  requirement  is  that  the  executive 
employee,  as  for  example  a  foreman, 
must  not  work  at  tasks  identical  with 
those  performed  by  the  people  he  super¬ 
vises  for  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
numbers  of  hours  worked  by  the 
supervised  employees. 

In  other  words,  if  a  foreman  is  super¬ 
vising  a  department  which  works  40 
hours  a  week,  he  may  help  out  with 
the  work  for  as  much  as  8  hours  during 
the  week  without  affecting  his  exemption. 
If  he  does  the  same  work  as  those  he 
supervises  for  more  than  8  hours  in  such 
week,  he  would  not  be  exempt.  Pursuant 
to  it,  it  is  believed  that  the  executive 
officers  of  a  company,  and  such  employees 
as  the  general  manager,  the  production 
manager,  the  plant  manager,  and  mana¬ 
gers  or  foremen  of  sub-divisions  or 
departments  of  the  factory,  will  be 
exempt  from  both  the  hour  and  wage 
requirements  if  the  minimum  salary  and 
other  requirements  are  met. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE”  EMPLOYEES 
— The  new  category  of  “administrative” 
employees  offers  considerable  relief  in 
the  case  of  office  and  other  employees 
who  perform  important  administrative 
work.  In  this  category,  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  is 


a  prerequisite  to  exemption.  If  such 
salary  is  paid  any  employee  who  assists 
an  executive  by  performing  non-manual 
work  requiring  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  who  performs  non-manual  office 
or  field  work  directly  related  to  general 
business  operations  and  requiring  the 
exercise  of  independent  judgment,  or 
who  performs  special  non-manual  assign¬ 
ments  related  to  general  business  opera¬ 
tions  and  requiring  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  the  employees  may  be  considered 
exempt. 

In  general,  it  would  seem  that  the 
principal  controlling  factors  are  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $200  a  month,  the  performance 
of  non-manual  work  as  distinguished 
from  physical  labor,  and  the  necessity 
that  independent  judgment  be  exer¬ 
cised.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  such 
administrative  employees  need  not  be 
directly  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  business  or  engaged  in  supervising 
the  work  of  others. 

“PROFESSIONAL”  EMPLOYEES— 
In  the  case  of  professional  employees  the 
minimum  required  salary  is  again  $200 
a  month  and  the  additional  requirements 
are  that  the  work  be  predominantly  in¬ 
tellectual,  require  specialized  training, 
and  that  where  a  professional  worker 
does  work  identical  with  that  of  non¬ 
professional  employees  such  work  is  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the 
non-professional  employees.  The  change 
here  is' identical  with  that  made  in  the 
case  of  foremen. 

These  same  regulations  likewise  set 
forth  changes  in  the  definition  of  an  out¬ 
side  salesman  so  as  to  permit  salesmen 
who  drive  trucks  and  make  deliveries  and 
collections  to  be  exempt. 

These  new  regulations  will  become 
effective  on  October  24,  1940.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  announced  that  they  are  not 
retroactive,  and  that  whether  or  not  a 
particular  employee  was  exempt  prior  to 
that  date  must  be  decided  under  the 
definition  set  forth  in  the  old  regulations. 

National  Canners  Association  Information  Letter, 
October  19th,  19i0. 

INDIANA  CONFERENCE 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Indiana 
canners  and  fieldmen  will  be  held  at 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  on  February  4th  and  5th,  1941. 

CALPACK  OFFICIAL  RESIGNS 

George  McLean  has  retired  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  California  Packing  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  after  a  service  of  more 
than  fifty  years. 
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Merchandizing  Helps  For  The  Small  Canner 


by  "BETTER 

Special  Correspondent  o) 

National  retail  grocer’s  week  is  a  fine 

thing!  Fifth  or  tenth  anniversaries  are  okeh  as 
excuses  for  greater  merchandising  activity. 
Canned  Peas,  Corn,  Tomatoes  may  all  have  “Weeks” 
dedicated  to  them,  but  there  is  a  last  word  in  every¬ 
thing.  There  must  be !  As  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned 
this  came  recently  when  he  noticed  flamboyant  ban¬ 
ners  advertising:  “Winkleman’s  Potato  Chip  Week.” 
You  probably  can’t  blame  Mr.  Winkleman  for  wanting 
to  take  advantage  of  any  possible  merchandising  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  promotion  of  his  potato  chips,  but  he  and 
everyone  else  ought  to  have  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

Every  day  you  hear  countless  arguments  by  those 
intimately  concerned  in  which  it  is  advanced  that  the 
average  canner  must  depend  on  the  broker  for  the 
movement  of  his  goods.  It  is  said,  and  rightfully  so  in 
many  cases,  that  the  canner  spends  all  his  time  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  canning  factory,  and  that  he  has  no 
time  and  less  taste  for  merchandising.  This  may  all 
be  true  but  surely  every  canner  ought  to  get  what  ex¬ 
perience  he  may  in  moving  his  goods  to  the  retail  dealer 
and  the  consumer.  The  most  valuable  experience  he 
may  acquire  should  be  that  of  first  using  good  common 
sense  and  a  lot  of  it!  Certainly  a  small  canner  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  Virginia  will  never  think  of  having  window 
posters  prepared  advertising  a  “Tomato  Week”  glori¬ 
fying  his  tomatoes. 

Here,  however,  is  this  canner  with  some  of  his  packs 
on  hand  and  a  willingness  to  be  shown  briefly  how  he 
may  do  something  toward  moving  the  lot  effectively 
and  without  sacrificing  profits  while  doing  this.  His 
first  consideration  ought  to  be  a  decision  as  to  where 
he  will  support  his  label  and  to  what  extent.  If  the 
greater  part  of  his  pack  has  been  going,  as  it  should, 
into  nearby  territories,  there  is  where  he  ought  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  merchandising  activities.  Never  mind  the 
big  order  he  shipped  to  some  distant  super  market 
operator  who  used  the  goods  for  the  drawing  in  of 
trade,  even  if  the  quality  was  such  as  to  induce  con¬ 
sumers  to  ask  again  and  again  for  some  more  of  the 
same !  Sales  to  the  average  super  tnarket  owner  do  not 
build  continuing  business  except  as  a  canner  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  sacrifice  his  output  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  cash  tvhen  needed.  Of  course,  all  these  supposi¬ 
tions  have  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  one’s  pack  under 
factory  label.  Not  once  in  a  hundred  sales  will  you 
find  enough  profit  left  on  sales  for  buyer’s  label  to  war¬ 
rant  spending  any  money  on  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
goods,  even  if  one  were  inclined  to  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  future  business  or  continued  good  will.  The  decision 
of  the  small  canner  then  should  be,  when  deciding 
where  to  advertise  his  pack,  that  what  he  does  toward 
increasing  consumer  demand  or  retail  dealer  support 
for  his  goods,  ought  to  be  near  home. 

Answering  what  to  do  in  advertising  his  brand  is 
not  so  easily  done.  However,  one  can’t  go  far  wrong 
in  deciding  that  any  effort  that  will  bring  his  goods 
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more  prominently  before  consumers  will  always  help 
increase  sales  in  the  end.  A  small  canner  will  hardly 
have  a  salesman  to  call  on  the  retail  trade  even  near 
home,  and  so  what  is  done  will  have  to  be  accomplished 
through  brokers  or  even  through  the  wholesale  trade 
itself.  This  being  the  case,  I  really  believe  the  best 
thing  our  small  tomato  canner  can  do  will  be  for  him 
to  provide  either  an  inexpensive  display  stand  for  his 
goods  or  some  window  posters  that  will  help  call  at¬ 
tention  to  his  pack. 

There  are  several  firms  specializing  in  providing  dis¬ 
play  stands  even  in  small  lots  for  small  manufacturers 
and  canners.  The  stand  when  secured  may  be  either 
large  enough  to  set  on  the  floor  of  the  retail  store  and 
hold  several  cases  of  goods,  or  it  may  be  adapted  to  use 
on  a  wrapping  or  display  counter.  Such  latter  cases 
or  stands  are  most  often  used,  however,  to  display  small 
packages  and  are  not  especially  adapted  to  the  best 
display  of  number  two  or  two  and  a  half  cans.  Only 
recently  a  mid-Western  packer  has  introduced  a  display 
stand  holding  at  least  five  cans  of  his  goods  when  filled. 
It  fits  well  into  any  store  stock  and  will  do  a  lot  toward 
calling  consumer  attention  to  the  brand.  Of  course, 
is  is  so  gotten  up  that  it  is  plainly  the  property  of  the 
canner  supplying  it.  After  these  display  cases  have 
served  their  first  purpose  they  will,  of  course,  be  used 
by  the  retail  dealer  for  the  display  of  other  items  be¬ 
side  those  of  the  canner  putting  them  out,  but  this  must 
be  expected  and  put  up  with  with  as  good  grace  as 
possible.  Nothing  in  this  retail  advertising  helpwork 
will  ever  work  out  100  per  cent  for  the  first  party  using 
the  idea,  whatever  it  may  be! 

In  fact,  the  writer  for  several  years  has  pointed  out 
time  and  again  that  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  prin¬ 
cipals  will  work  wonders  in  securing  complete  support 
from  retail  dealers.  For  instance,  suppose  this  small 
canner  of  tomatoes  in  Virginia  should  produce  a  large 
banner,  “Annual  Sale  of  Blank’s  Tomatoes”  and  send 
it  out  with  fall  shipments.  Stores  selling  the  brand  in 
large  volume  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  at 
least  would  realize  they  would  increase  sales  by  show¬ 
ing  this  banner  advertising  a  brand  quite  well  intro¬ 
duced  among  their  trade.  Others  selling  only  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities  of  Blank’s  Tomatoes  would  not 
bother  to  display  the  banner.  If  I  were  doing  it,  I 
would  get  up  a  banner:  “Annual  Canned  Foods  Sale,” 
and  supply  that  together  with  a  smaller  window  strip 
advertising  my  Blank’s  Tomatoes.  Experience  has 
shown  such  supplies  of  advertising  help  will  produce 
more  retail  dealer  co-operation  than  the  larger  plan 
centering  support  on  canner’s  brands. 

This  magazine  will  be  glad  to  refer  any  inquirer  tc 
sources  of  supply  for  the  display  stands  suggested,  or 
for  screen  process  work  which  will  economically  pro¬ 
vide  the  banners  and  window  display  posters  men¬ 
tioned.  The  whole  point  is  that  one  can  start  support¬ 
ing  a  brand  of  canned  foods  in  a  small,  logical  way, 
and  gradually  increase  sales  volume  until  ready  for 
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honest-to-goodness  advertising  in  local  newspapers, 
over  local  radio  stations  or  even  small  schedules  in 
national  magazines. 

One  should  start  such  support  even  this  year  instead 
of  waiting  until  1941  or  a  year  or  two  after  that.  If 
for  no  other  reason  they  should  start  now  because  the 
greatest  loss  of  time  in  an  endeavor  is  the  time  lost  in 
getting  started.  If  you  are  hesitating  about  doing  this, 
about  getting  a  start  in  advertising,  because  you  look 
for  the  regimentation  of  the  canning  industry,  you 
have  an  even  better  reason  for  starting  advertising 
before  this  takes  place.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
support  you  have  given  your  brands  in  the  past,  the 
greater  your  logical  chances  of  more  consideration 
when  canners  are  lined  up  behind  Uncle  Sam  in  what¬ 
ever  program  is  worked  out  for  national  defense. 

The  canner  will  be  in  the  front  line  in  war  as  in 
peace,  but  your  place  in  the  line  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  position  you  have  been  occupying 
during  the  events  leading  up  to  the  national  emergency 
when  such  is  finally  defined. 

The  smallest  canner  in  the  United  States  can  and 
should  do  more  toward  supporting  his  brand  or  brands 
than  simply  packing  his  goods  to  quality  standards. 
High  quality  in  a  can  will  do  a  lot  toward  calling  con¬ 
sumers  back  to  it  year  after  year,  but  such  a  process 
of  growth  is  too  slow  for  these  days  and  times.  Several 
canners  did  start  doing  just  this  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  and  today  find  themselves  well  entrenched  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  consuming  public,  but  you  see 
they  are  already  located.  You  are  just  starting  and 
must  make  your  own  way  as  best  you  can. 

Start  then  advertising  your  brands  in  territory  near 
home ;  let  your  future  growth  be  outward  and  upward 
from  where  you  are  best  known.  Start  by  supplying 
dealers’  helps  of  an  inexpensive  nature  to  your  best 
retail  and  wholesale  distributors  of  the  quality  products 
you  pack.  If  you  are  unable  to  spend  any  money  for 
advertising  material,  persuade  your  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  to  urge  your  retail  dealers  to  make  window  and 
counter  displays  of  your  products.  If  you  do  happen 
to  have  a  representative,  let  him  spend  his  time  in 
getting  your  goods  unpacked  in  dealers’  hands  and  on 
display  where  shoppers  will  see  them  fairly  priced. 
This  matter  of  pricing  goods  fairly  is  of  more  natural 
importance  than  you  imagine,  especially  in  markets 
where  super  markets  are  strongly  established  and 
dominating  the  distribution  of  foods  to  a  great  extent. 
This  happens  to  be  the  case  in  more  markets  than  the 
independent  dealer  likes  to  admit. 

Even  though  your  brands  are  not  on  sale  in  supers 
anywhere,  the  price  level  of  all  foods  sold  in  a  market 
where  supers  operate  is  lower  because  of  their  presence. 
You  must  take  care  that  your  goods  are  sold  at  retail 
at  only  reasonable  markups  in  order  that  folks  will  not 
be  encouraged  to  do  all  their  buying  at  super  markets 
and  let  your  goods  remain  on  the  shelves  of  retail 
grocers.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
supply  dealers’  helps  in  markets  near  home,  and  as  long 
as  consumers  can  buy  your  goods  at  fair  prices.  Write 
us  for  information  as  to  where  you  can  obtain  suggested 
supplies,  no  obligation,  of  course!  It’s  your  column, 
use  it  1 


A  Triumph  in  Engineering  and  Design 


The  CRCO 

Cax  Sterilizer 

•  ECONOMICAL  in  the  Use  of 

Water  and  Steam 

•  EFFICIENT  in  Washing  and 

Steriling 

The  new  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  not  only 
cleans  all  the  dirt  and  grime  from  the 
can,  but  sterilizes  each  can  completely 
with  steam  during  the  operation,  thus 
insuring  perfect  sanitation. 

Simple,  rugged,  flexible  and  economical 
in  design,  the  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer 
handles  all  cans  from  2  11 /16-inch  mini¬ 
mum  diameter  to  4  1/ 4-inch  maximum 
diameter,  and  from  4-inch  minimum 
height  to  4  14  / 16  inch  maximum  height. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
details  and  specifications. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING  PLANS 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association  have  this  year 
prepared  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
program  for  the  coming  convention.  All 
who  attend  the  convention  will  gather 
for  the  Association  Luncheon  at  noon  on 
November  6th  to  hear  the  message  of 
President  M.  E.  Knouse.  The  Luncheon 
will  be  followed  by  the  business  of  the 
convention  and  an  address  by  the 
Association’s  Attorney,  Ralph  F.  Fisher. 
The  evening  of  the  6th  will  be  kept  open 
for  canners  and  their  friends,  machinery 
and  supplymen,  to  visit  and  it  has  been 
hinted  that  the  Young  Guard  will  have 
some  place  to  go. 

On  Thursday,  November  7th,  some  well 
versed  speakers  will  address  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  Strasburger  & 
Siegel,  Baltimore,  will  relate  the  results 
and  findings  of  this  year’s  work  on  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  commercial 
packs  of  canned  tomatoes.  This  new 
development  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes 
has  drawn  wide-spread  interest  through¬ 
out  the  tomato  canning  industry,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  this  material  will  be  made 
known.  George  V.  Rountree,  of  the 
Chicago  firm  bearing  his  name  and 
specializing  in  canning  industry  account¬ 
ing,  will  have  a  message  of  vital  interest 
to  canners.  Continental  Can  Company’s 
E.  R.  Lancashire  will  have  an  important 
message  for  Pennsylvania  canners  and 
friends,  and  Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  will 
address  the  meeting  on  “Let’s  Take  the 
Long  View.” 

The  Pennsylvania  contingent  of  the 
Young  Guard  Society  will  care  for  the 
social  side  of  the  convention,  and  the 
Get-Together  Committee,  Chairmanned 
by  R.  A.  (Bob)  Sindall,  of  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  will  climax  the  convention 
with  the  annual  banquet  with  H.  F. 
Krimendahl,  of  Celina,  Ohio,  President 
National  Canners  Association  the  guest 
of  honor  and  only  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Since  the  night  before  the  convention’s 
start  will  be  election  night,  those  who 
care  to  hear  the  election  returns  and  to 
celebrate  the  victory  and  defeat  “a  la 
Keystone  Kanner”  style  will  arrive  in 
York  on  Tuesday  night,  November  5th. 
A  celebration  worthy  of  any  election  is 
promised  and  a  reception  committee  will 
be  on  hand. 

HUMASON  TO  DIRECT  MILK  COMPANY 
SALES 

Louis  A.  Humason  has  been  made 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Meyenberg  Milk  Products  Company 
and  will  establish  offices  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  directing  sales  and 
advertising.  He  has  been  West  Coast 
head  of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Industry, 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  before  that  was 
director  of  the  Food  Trades  Institute. 


CAPTAIN  PHILLIPS  DEAD 

Captain  George  T.  Phillips,  President 
of  D.  E.  Foote  &  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  of  canners  in  Baltimore,  and 
brother  of  Albanus  Phillips,  President  of 
the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maryland,  died  Saturday  night, 
October  19th,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  observa¬ 
tion.  He  was  78  years  old.  Born  in 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  August 
12th,  1862,  Captain  Phillips  was  educated 
in  the  county  schools.  He  came  to  Balti¬ 
more  shortly  after  his  first  marriage  in 
1894.  In  his  early  years  he  was  Captain 
of  his  own  boat,  sailed  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  trading  in  oysters.  This  led  him  to 
become  engaged  in  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1893  he  became  a  partner  of 
David  E.  Foote  in  the  canning  business 
of  D.  E.  Foote  &  Company.  Upon  Mr. 
Foote’s  death  in  1904,  Captain  Phillips 
was  elected  President  of  the  company,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  served  as  President  of  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  in  1895  and  was 
an  active  member  of  a  number  of  Masonic 
fraternities.  Captain  Phillips  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Zander, 
whom  he  married  in  June,  1928,  and  by 
six  daughters  and  one  son,  children  of  his 
first  wife,  and  nine  grandchildren.  They 
are  Mrs.  Mable  Murray,  Mrs.  James 
R.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Niessen, 
Mrs.  Beryl  Zanolari,  Mrs.  A.  Norman 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  Francis  D.  O’Toole,  and 
George  T.  Phillips,  Jr.  The  surviving 
brothers  are  Albanus  Phillips  and  L.  B. 
Phillips. 

DETROIT  TAKES  TO  JUICE  COCKTAIL 

The  Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  recently  made  its  largest 
shipment  ever  made  to  Detroit  when  ten 
large  truckloads  of  V-8  Cocktail  were  de¬ 
livered  to  George  A.  Gardella,  owner  of 
the  Flossmoor  Butter  Company,  Detroit, 
a  distributor  for  the  company.  The  ship¬ 
ment  constituted  about  25,000  cases  of 
the  vegetable  drink  in  12%  and  46  ounce 
cans.  The  Loudon  Packing  Company 
operates  its  own  fleet  of  trucks  for  the 
shipping  of  its  products  and  this  large 
order  indicates  the  increased  popularity 
of  the  drink  in  the  Detroit  area.  V-8 
Cocktail  is  a  blend  of  spinach,  carrot, 
celery,  tomato,  beet,  watercress,  lettuce 
and  parsley  juices  and  contains  vitamins 
A,  B  and  C. 

ITALIAN  TOMATOES  TO  CO  TO 
GERMANY 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate  General  at  Naples  that  the  Italian 
production  of  canned  tomato  products, 
which  would  normally  go  to  Great  Britian 
and  her  possessions,  will  be  absorbed  this 
year  by  German  demand.  The  1940  crop 
of  Italian  tomatoes  is  about  the  same 
as  in  1939. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS 

Consolidated  net  earnings  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  September  30,  1940,  based  partly 
on  estimates  and  subject  to  current  year- 
end  adjustments,  amounted  to  $14,886,- 
204,  it  was  announced  on  the  24th  by 
J.  F.  Hartlieb,  president  of  the  company. 
After  providing  $5,941,719  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  depletion,  and  federal  taxes  (calcu¬ 
lated  at  the  new  rate  of  24  per  cent 
applicable  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the 
period)  earnings  available  for  dividends 
amounted  to  $8,944,485  and  after  deduct¬ 
ing  $900,000  dividends  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  $4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock, 
amounted  to  $8,044,485,  or  $2.82  a  share 
available  for  the  2,853,971  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding.  No  pi'ovision 
for  excess  profits  tax  has  been  made  as 
it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary.  For 
the  corresponding  twelve  months’  period 
ended  September  30,  1939,  net  earnings 
available  for  dividends  were  $7,511,996, 
equivalent,  after  preferred  dividends,  to 
$2.32  a  share  on  the  common  stock. 

CANNED  MEAT  AND  DOC  FOOD 
PRODUCTION  INCREASED  IN  1939 

There  was  a  37.4  per  cent  rise  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  meat  by  meat  packing 
and  slaughter  houses  between  1937  and 
1939,  according  to  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1939. 
The  report  covers  the  1939  operations  of 
1,476  meat  packers  and  40  custom 
slaughter  houses. 

Last  year’s  output  of  canned  meat, 
other  than  sausage,  according  to  the 
Census  report,  totaled  330,769,439  pounds, 
compared  with  240,767,016  in  1937.  Value 
increased  from  $48,182,856  to  $63,348,362. 

Of  the  1939  total,  247,557,315  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $46,281,041,  was  vacuum- 
cooked. 

The  industry  produced  27,114,071 
pounds  of  canned  sausage  in  1939,  against 
26,604,334  pounds  in  1937.  The  reported 
value  dropped,  however,  from  $5,714,688 
to  $5,367,578. 

The  report  also  lists  among  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  products  the  output  of  canned 
dog  and  cat  food,  totaling  156,436,66f 
pounds  in  1939,  as  compared  with  140,- 
545,147  in  1937.  Value  rose  from 
$7,955,161  to  $8,789,942. 

JOHNSON  ACQUIRES  J  &  R  MERCANTILE 
INTERESTS 

The  intei’ests  of  John  A.  Lombard  ii 
the  J  &  R  Mercantile  Co.,  wholesale  foot 
specialties,  346  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 
Calif.,  have  been  taken  over  by  William 
C.  Johnson, 

TO  REBUILD  WAREHOUSE 

Plans  are  underway  for  the  rebuildinj. 
of  the  warehouse  of  Smithfield’s  Pur< 
Food  Company,  at  Hilton,  New  York 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
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JOE  WEIX  ON  HUNTING  EXPEDITION 


Joseph  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc  Canning 
Company,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  has 
just  retui’ned  from  a  two  weeks’  hunting 
expedition  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho. 
There  were  twelve  in  the  party  including 
a  packer,  a  cook,  a  horse  wrangler  and 
an  assistant.  Twenty-eight  horses  were 
in  the  pack  and  the  party  covered  better 
than  150  miles  on  horseback.  They  had 
their  good  share  of  striking  game  includ¬ 
ing  deer,  elk  and  cougars.  You  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  Joe  a  better  and  leaner  man 
for  the  experience  for  as  he  puts  it 
“believe  me  if  you’ve  got  any  extra 
weight  or  waist,  you’ll  lose  it  en  route” 
on  such  a  trip. 

FISHING  BOATS  OFFER  SERVICES  TO 
UNCLE  SAM 

Owners  of  tuna  clippers  and  powerful 
purse  seiners,  operating  out  of  California 
ports,  have  offered  their  services  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  for  use  as  auxiliary 
mine  sweepers  and  patrol  boats. 


NEW  SHRIMP  CANNERY  PLANNED 

The  Pelican  Lake  Oyster  and  Packing 
Company,  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  is  con¬ 
sidering  plans  for  building  a  shrimp 
canning  plant  at  Falgout  canal  on  Bayou 
du  Large,  if  the  canal  is  made  navigable. 
The  location  is  close  to  the  best  shrimp 
and  oyster  fishing  grounds  on  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Coast. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  BACK  AT  HIS  DESK 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  Frank  Chapman  of  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  is 
again  back  as  his  desk  and  raring  to  go. 

YOST  CANNERY  BURNS 

The  tomato  canning  plant  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  Peter  C.  Yost,  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  October  20th,  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss  placed  at  $8,500  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  Mr.  Yost  who 
tried  to  disconnect  some  wires  during  the 
fire  was  painfully  burned. 

MAINE  SARDINE  PACK  AT  VIRTUAL  END 

Cold  weather  has  virtually  ended  the 
^eason  for  the  packing  of  Maine  sardines, 
'vith  the  pack  to  date  under  900,000 
ases,  practically  a  million  cases  short 
)f  requirements.  The  run  of  fish  has 
been  so  poor  and  maintaining  plant 
perations  so  costly  that  several  packers 
.re  bringing  the  season  to  a  close. 

iEEK  TO  ORGANIZE  CANNERY  WORKERS 

Efforts  to  establish  a  national  council 
jf  AFL  cannery  workers  that  would 
nibrace  all  cannery  operations  in  West- 
rn  United  States  are  being  initiated  by 
t  group  of  Northern  California  cannery 
inion  officials.  It  is  intended  to  have 
he  plan  presented  to  the  AFL  executive 
council. 
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LUDLOW  BALDWIN’S  MOTHER  DIES 

Mrs.  Augfusta  H.  Baldwin,  mother  of 
Ludlow  H.  Baldwin,  President  of  the 
Terminal  Warehouse  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  died  suddenly  on  October  19.  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  well  known  to  canners 
throughout  the  Tri-States  section  and 
they  will  learn  of  his  loss  with  much 
sorrow. 

KIRLIN  BUSINESS  TO  CONTINUE 

The  canned  foods  brokerage  business 
of  C.  E.  Kirlin  (Reading,  Pennsylvania), 
recently  deceased,  is  being  carried  on  by 
Mrs.  Kirlin  under  the  management  of 
Richard  H.  Hohl,  executor  of  the  estate. 

GLASS-PACKED  DRIVE  GOING  OVER 

“Two  million  cases  of  Glass-Packed 
merchandise  equals  about  eight  million 
dollars  worth  of  retail  business  or  a 
million  dollars  a  week  duripg  an  eight- 
week  period.  This  is  Red  &  White’s  goal 
from  October  4th  to  November  28th  dur¬ 
ing  this  Great  Glass-Packed  Food  Sale,” 
declared  Herbert  T.  Webb,  Advertising 
Director  of  Modern  Marketing  Service, 

lnc. ,  before  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Glass  Container  Association  of 
America  at  their  meeting  in  French  Lick, 

lnd. ,  October  22nd,  1940. 

Reports  received  to  date  from  the  field 
indicate  that  this  goal  is  going  to  be 
reached.  Some  wholesalers  reported  an 
increase  in  sales  of  between  51  per  cent 
and  650  per  cent  on  catsup  alone  for  the 
first  week,  compared  to  a  like  period  last 
year. 


PACKAGING  INSTITUTE  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Packag¬ 
ing  Institute,  Inc.,  held  on  October  10th 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye, 
New  York,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Carl  H.  Lambelet, 
President  of  New  Jersey  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  M.  Bristol,  Jr.,  Bristol- 
Myers  Company;  Vice-President,  George 
R.  Webber,  Package  Development  Bureau, 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  and  A.  Vernon  Shannon,  Sales 
Manager,  Westfield  River  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Russell,  Massachusetts. 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  TO 
MEET  IN  FEBRUARY 

February  10th  and  11th  have  been  set 
for  the  dates  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  the  Andrew  Johnson 
Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  according  to 
word  from  Secretary  Shell  R.  Clevenger. 

CANNERY  BURNS 

The  tomato  cannery  operated  as  the 
Cassville  Canning  Company,  Cassville, 
Missouri,  which  was  idle  this  summer, 
was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of 
$2,000  on  October  19th. 

INCORPORATED 

Fontana  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  San  Bernardino,  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by 
C.  C.  Newland  and  E.  D.  Ashdill. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  CORN 

by  Division  of  Statistics  N.  C.  A. 

Stocks  October  1,  1940 .  15,439,968 

Stocks  October  1,  1939 .  17,641,969 

Shipments  August  1,  1940  to  October  1,  1940 .  3,717,498 

Shipments  August  1,  1939  to  October  1,  1939 .  6,002,760 


TOTAL  SUPPLY  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  VARIETIES  BY  SECTIONS  FOR  1940-41 


Cream  Style 

Whole 

Kernel 

Narrow 

Country 

Bantam 

Bantam 

Evergreen 

Grain 

Gentlem’n 

Crosby 

Golden 

Golden 

White 

Total 

EASTERN  STATES 

Carryover  306,009 

Pack  .  754,276 

Supply  ..  1,060,285 

85,696 

256,831 

342,527 

40,442 

106,819 

147,261 

49,054 

53,909 

102,963 

447,177 

1,381,600 

1,828,777 

116,093 

1,094,917 

1,211,010 

18,636 

691,783 

710,419 

1,063.107 

4,340,135 

5,403,242 

Shipments 
to  Oct.  1  186,664 

104,317 

31,848 

21,623 

203,397 

313,690 

120,557 

982,096 

Stocks 

Oct.1,1940  873,621 

238,210 

115,413 

81,340 

1,625,380 

897,320 

589,862 

4,421,146 

WESTERN  STATES 

Carryover  226,353 
Pack  ....  1,040,796 
Supply  ..  1,267,149 

164,057 

489,436 

653,493 

494,916 

1,550,315 

2,045,231 

25,590 

107,397 

132,987 

629,425 

3,110,478 

3,739,903 

204,608 

5,260,904 

5,465,512 

85,361 

364,588 

449,949 

1,830,310 

11,923,914 

13,754,224 

Shipments 
to  Oct.  1  380,692 

108,241 

530,551 

55,110 

659,729 

901,069 

100,110 

2,735,402 

Stocks 

Oct.1,1940  886,567 

545,252 

1,514,680 

77,877 

3,080,174 

4,564,443 

349,839 

11,018,822 

The  accompanying  report  of  October  1  stocks  of  Canned  Sweet  Corn  is  based  on 
reports  from  85  per  cent  of  the  canners  packing  Sweet  Corn  in  1940,  together  with 
estimates  for  the  16  per  cent  not  reported. 

October  24,  1940. 


ELFENDAHL  HEADS  SALMON  CANNERS 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  held  recently 
at  Spokane,  Washington,  Victor  H. 
Elfendahl,  Vice-President  of  the  Alaska 
Pacific  Salmon  Company,  Seattle,  was  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  Association; 
Lawrence  Calvert,  of  the  San  Juan  Fish¬ 
ing  and  Packing  Company,  was  re-elected 
first  Vice-President;  Frederick  Svenson, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  second  Vice- 
President;  A.  W.  Wittig,  Shepard  Point 
Packing  Company,  third  Vice-President, 
and  G.  B.  Peterson  of  Red  Salmon  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  fourth  Vice-President. 
E.  D.  Clark  of  Seattle  was  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  Edward  W. 
Thompson,  C.  A.  Sutter,  P.  E.  Harris, 
H.  B.  Friele,  C.  J.  Sebastian,  William 
Timson,  E.  B.  Deming,  H.  P.  Halferty, 
August  Buschmann,  Daniel  Campbell, 
W.  F.  Schlothan,  G.  W.  Skinner,  R.  R. 
Farish  and  Frank  Lloyd. 


CARLE  CONWAY  ON  COAST 

Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where 
Pacific  Coast  headquarters  are  main¬ 
tained,  and  commented  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  food  packing  industry  in 
this  immediate  territory. 

STURDY^S  SCHEDULE 

Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  of  the  company’s 
speaking  service  will  address  the  Wm. 
Montgomery  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  October  28th,  and  the 
Cass  County  Home  Economics  Clubs,  at 
Logansport,  Indiana,  October  31st. 


LEGISLATION 


COURT  ORDER  TIES  UP  TONS  OF 
PEANUTS 

More  than  1,250  tons  of  peanuts  were 
tied  up  as  “hot  goods”  through  a  tempo¬ 
rary  restraining  order  issued  by  Judge 
Bascom  Deaver  on  file  Oct.  22  in  United 
States  District  Court  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
against  the  Farmers  Peanut  Company  of 
Cairo,  Georgia,  on  petition  of  Colonel 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  A  hearing  was  set  for 
October  30. 

Colonel  Fleming’s  complaint  charges 
that  the  company  is  violating  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
that  it  has  failed  to  keep  accurate  payroll 
records. 

These  violations,  the  complaint  charges, 
have  enabled  the  company  to  obtain  an 
unfair  trade  advantage  over  its  com¬ 
petitors.  James  G.  Johnson,  Acting 
Regional  Director,  said  in  a  supporting 
affidavit  he  has  received  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  other  peanut  operators  that 
price  cutting,  made  possible  by  sub¬ 
minimum  wages  paid  by  the  Farmers 
company,  has  depressed  prices. 

Inspector  James  T.  Vaughan  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  in  another 
supporting  affidavit,  says  the  company 
employs  about  100  persons  and  pays 
wages  of  12%  to  20  cents  an  hour  and 
that  Fred  Carroll,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  admitted  this  fact  to  him,  which 
also  was  confirmed  by  interviews  with 
employees  of  the  company.  Inspector 
Vaughan  said  many  of  the  employees 
have  worked  work-weeks  as  long  as  70 
hours  without  receiving  overtime  pay. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  PEAS 

Division  of  Statistics  NCA 

Total  stocks  of  canned  peas  in  canners’  hands  on  October  1st,  1940, 
amounted  to  about  2,500,000  cases  more  than  on  October  1st,  1939, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association’s 
Division  of  Statistics.  Shipments  during  September  of  the  two  years 
amounted  to  almost  the  same,  but  shipments  during  the  four  months, 
June  to  October,  were  almost  2,000,000  cases  more  in  1940  than  in  1939. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  PEAS  BY  VARIETIES 


Stocks 

Alaskas 

Cases 

Sweets 

Cases 

Total 

Cases 

October  1,  1939 . 

October  1,  1940 . 

4,269,545 

6,053,723 

10,353,946 

11,033,194 

14,623,491 

17,086,917 

Shipments  during  September: 

1939  . 

1940  . 

794,702 

1,710,925 

1,848,511  j 
935,066 

2,643,213 

2,645,991 

Shipments  June  1  to  October  1: 

1939  . 

1940  . 

3,749,354 

5,128,509 

5,379,751 

5,791,221 

9,129,105 

10,919,730 

WAGE-HOUR  DIVISION  PRINTS  NEW 

EDITION  OF  “EMPLOYERS’  DIGEST” 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  40-hour  week  edition  of 
the  “Employers’  Digest”  is  off  the  press. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  especially  information  pertaining  to 
the  change  in  the  standard  work-week 
which  drops  from  42  to  40  hours  on 
October  24. 

The  “Employers’  Digest”  outlines  the 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  deal’,  concise  fashion  and  contains 
helpful  instructions  on  record  keeping. 
It  explains  in  detail  how  employers 
should  calculate  their  employees’  regular 
rates  of  pay  on  which  overtime  is  based. 
This  new  edition  includes,  among  other 
changes,  an  alphabetical  listing  of  the 
eleven  wage  orders  which  have  been 
issued  to  date. 

A  poster  briefly  outlining  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act  after  October  24,  1940, 
is  also  available  for  posting  in  two  sizes, 
8x10%  and  14x22  inches. 

The  “Employers’  Digest”  and  the 
poster  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge, 
from  any  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
field  offices,  or  by  writing  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HEARING  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  CACAO 
PRODUCTS 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  December  9,  1940,  to  receive  evidence 
on  the  basis  of  which  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  may  be  promulgated 
under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
for  the  following  cacao  products:  cacao 
nibs,  chocolate  liquor,  coatings  (sweet 
chocolate,  milk  chocolate,  skim  milk 
chocolate,  buttermilk  chocolate,  mixed 
milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  malted  milk 
chocolate),  cocoa,  breakfast  cocoa,  low- 
fat  cocoa,  and  coatings  made  from  sweet 
chocolate  or  sweet  cacao  and  fats  other 
than  cacao  fat.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  10  a.  m.  in  Room  1039,  South  Building, 
Independence  Avenue  and  14th  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA  REQUIRES  PACKERS 
IDENTIFICATION 

The  Pennsylvania  State  law  requires 
that  every  package  of  food  sold  in  that 
State  must  bear  either  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  packer, 
or,  if  the  food  is  sold  under  a  distribu¬ 
tor’s  label,  a  code  mark  identifying  the 
packer  must  be  used. 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  states  tha^ 
with  particular  respect  to  the  method  of 
placing  the  code  marking  on  the  package 
or  container,  this  can  either  be  embossed, 
stamped,  perforated,  or  imprinted  on  the 
package  or  container  or  on  the  label, 
provided  that  such  code  marking  is 
distinct,  clear  and  legible  and  in  sub¬ 
stantial  size  letters  and  be  so  placed  as 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  as  a  code 
marking. 
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40-HOUR  WORKWEEK  BEGINS 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  begins 
its  third  year  of  operation  at  midnight 
October  23rd  when,  by  statutory  pro¬ 
vision,  the  maximum  workweek  is  re¬ 
duced  to  40  hours,  the  final  and  basic 
workweek  provided  for  in  the  law.  In 
announcing  the  change  in  the  workweek. 
Colonel  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  stated  “It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  40-hour  week  will 
apply  for  the  first  time  to  the  first  full 
workweek  beginning  on  or  after  mid¬ 
night,  October  23rd,  1940.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Act 
which  declares  that  employees  shall  not 
be  worked  ‘for  a  workweek  longer  than 
40  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act.’  If  the  employee’s  work  begins, 
for  example,  on  Monday,  October  21st, 
1940,  the  employer  need  pay  time  and  a 
half  only  if  more  than  42  hours  are 
worked  in  the  period  of  seven  consecutive 
days  from  Monday,  October  21st,  through 
Sunday,  October  27th,  inclusive.” 

If  the  employee’s  workweek  begins  on 
or  after  midnight,  October  23rd,  Colonel 
Fleming  explained,  the  employer  must 
pay  time  and  a  half  after  40  hours  are 
worked  in  the  workweek  beginning  at 
such  time.  For  employers  whose  regular 
workweek  begins  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday,  the  40-hour  provision  will 
not  become  effective  until  Monday, 
October  28th,  Tuesday,  October  29th,  or 
Wednesday,  October  30th,  respectively. 


This  reduction  in  the  maximum  work¬ 
week  does  not  affect  any  of  the  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  hours  provisions  of  the 
Act  nor  does  it  affect  the  requirement 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour 
be  paid  all  employees  subject  to  its 
provisions. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 
STANDARD  EXTENDED 

At  the  request  of  the  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers  Association,  in  order  to  test 
the  validity  of  label  requirements,  the 
effective  date  of  the  standard  of  identity 
for  dried  skim  milk  as  fixed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  January  7th,  1941. 

SODIUM  BENZOATE  REJECTED  AS 
OPTIONAL  INGREDIENT 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  rejected  the  proposal  brought  up  in 
hearings  this  summer  to  amend  the 
definition  and  standard  of  tomato  catsup 
to  permit  the  addition  of  sodium  benzoate 
as  an  optional  ingredient,  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  not  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  interests  of  consumers. 
Twenty  days  from  October  17th  were 
given  persons  who  appeared  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  to  file  exceptions  to  this  latest  order 
with  the  Hearing  Clerk  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Room  2240,  South 
Building,  14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LABOR  HITS  THE  SUPERS 

Recurrence  of  labor  troubles  in  the  re¬ 
tail  food  field  has  been  reported  recently 
from  several  parts  of  the  country.  A 
short-lived  walkout  at  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia,  was  settled  when  virtually  every 
food  store  operating  in  Alameda  County 
closed  down  to  enforce  union  compliance 
with  agreed  terms. 

Recently,  the  strike  scene  has  shifted 
to  Philadelphia,  where  American  Stores 
Co.,  Union  Premier  Food  Stores,  a  super¬ 
market  chain,  and  A.  &  P.  have  been 
forced  to  close  down  a  number  of  super¬ 
markets  in  Philadelphia,  South  Jersey 
and  Delaware  because  of  a  walkout  of 
butchers  and  clerks.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  stores  were  closed  at  the  peak  of 
the  walkout  period. 

The  store  closing  was  forced,  not  by 
the  absence  of  the  clerks  and  butchers, 
but  by  refusal  of  the  teamsters’  union  to 
cross  the  picket  line  to  deliver  goods  to 
the  stores. 

FLICK  CONTROLLER  OF  PINEAPPLE 
COMPANY 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  created  a  new 
position,  that  of  controller,  and  C.  B. 
Flick  has  been  appointed  to  the  post. 
Mr.  Flick,  formerly  with  the  American 
Trust  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
with  the  pineapple  packing  concern  since 
1936,  first  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
office  manager,  and  for  the  past  year  as 
advertising  manager.  He  will  leave  for 
Honolulu  shortly. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  editioriy  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautiiully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  tdke  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Winter  Ends  An  Epochal  Crop  Season — Now 
Possible  to  Compute  the  Year’s  Harvest — 
Have  Some  Bought  Heavily? — Prices  Moving 
Up — Spinach  to  Continue  Scarce — Citrus 
Excitement. 

FINIS — It  may  be  written  down 
now  that  the  crops  of  the  1940 
season  have  been  completed,  for 
all  sections  of  the  country  have  ex¬ 
perienced  winter  weather,  heavy 
frosts,  and  the  end.  In  this  imme¬ 
diate  region  October  19th  brought 
a  full-fledged  snowstorm,  covering 
the  ground  and  the  fields  in  the 
suburban  and  country  sections  with 
two  to  three  inches  of  snow,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  freezing  and  the  flowers 
and  trees,  still  filled  with  green 
leaves  were  so  heavily  ladened  that 
the  limbs  broke,  taking  with  them 
phone  and  electric  wires,  leaving 
many  sections  in  the  dark  for 
hours.  In  the  memory  of  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitant  a  snowstorm  coming 
while  the  trees  and  plants  were 
still  green  and  full  leaved  could  not 
be  recalled,  and  so  it  will  stand 
as  a  record,  as  the  closing  of  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  unique  weather  year 
of  this  century.  Yet  despite  its 
vagaries  it  has  been  a  quite  good 
crop  year. 

What  has  the  harvest  been  ?  That 
is  the  question,  but  at  least  the 
packs  may  now  be  counted  up,  and 
soon  we  may  be  able  to  see  where 
we  are  as  to  amount  of  supplies 
for  another  year.  Shipments  from 
the  new  packs  have  been  so  heavy 
ihat  market  students  wonder  if 
ihere  are  enough  left  to  carry  us 
antil  the  next  season.  Consumer 
lemand  is  mounting  higher  every 
week,  and  as  winter  moves  in,  and 
the  so-called  green  vegetables  are 
consumed,  as  they  must  before 
spoilage,  the  demand  for  canned 
foods  must  become  heavier.  Have 
'he  distributors  heavy  stocks  on 
land  ?  Hand-to-mouth  buying  seems 
0  answer  decidely  that  they  have 
not,  else  there  would  be  no  such 
buying.  And  yet  rurhor  says  that 


some  of  the  great  chains,  and 
larger  distributors,  sensing  the  al¬ 
most  certainty  of  short  stocks,  have 
loaded  up  heavily — putting  them 
away  for  future  use,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  buy,  in  a  hand-to-mouth 
manner  for  present-day  needs  to 
keep  the  market  prices  from 
jumping.'  It  is  easily  possible. 

It  is  said  there  has  come  a  lull 
in  buying,  and  this  may  continue 
until  after  election  day,  but  that 
is  a  bad  hunch  to  go  on.  Every  day 
sees  an  increase  in  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  which  means  more  men  at 
Work,  and  more  wage  money  to 
spend,  and  it  is  being  spent.  Con¬ 
sumer  trade  is  booming,  in  all 
lines  and  as  the  time  moves  on  this 
can  but  increase.  The  outlook  for 
canned  foods  is  very  bright.  Prices 
are  improving  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
but  one  way  in  which  they  can 
move  and  that  is  upwards. 

As  we  write,  despite  mammoth 
market  prices  of  5  cents  per  can 
for  2s  standard  (or  as  they  term 
them,  “luscious,  ripe”)  tomatoes, 
the  market  is  quoted  in  Baltimore 
at:  Is,  40  cents;  2s,  60  cents;  21/2S, 
80  cents,  and  10s,  $2.75.  That 
shows  quite  an  improvement  over 
what  these  prices  were,  but  they 
are  still  too  low  for  profit-showing. 

Whole  tomato  puree  is  quoted: 
Is,  38  cents;  from  trimmings,  36 
cents ;  10s,  $2.80,  and  $2.60,  respec¬ 
tively.  Tomtato  paste,  100  6-oz., 
natural  per  case,  $3.50 ;  10s,  $7  per 
dozen. 

Tomato  juice.  Is  cans,  IOI/2  oz., 
fancy  35  cents  dozen;  li-oz.,  421/2 
cents;  303  tall  20-oz.,  choice,  60 
cents ;  2s  tall,  24-oz.,  fancy,  65 
cents;  10s  fancy,  $3,  and  47-oz., 
tall,  fancy,  $1.35. 

Tomato  catsup :  8-oz.  bottles, 
choice,  671/2  cent»;  14rOz.  bottles, 
80  cents;  10s,  standard,  $4.25;  ex¬ 
tra  standards,  extra  heavy,  $5.50. 

Pea  canners  in  other  regions  may 
smile  at  the  antiquated  method  of 
offering  and  selling  canned  peas  in 
this  market,  but  we  note  that  other 


regions  are  using  at  least  some  of 
the  terms.  For  instance,  2s  Stand¬ 
ard  Early  Junes  are  quoted  at  75 
cents,  10s,  $4.10;  2s  standard 
Sifted,  80  cents;  10s,  $4.30;  2s 
standard  Extra  Sifted,  90  cents; 
10s,  $4.50 ;  2s,  Petit  Pois,  $1 ;  10s, 
$5.50.  Stocks  on  hand  October  1st : 
17,086,917,  with  9  months  to  go. 

Cut  green  beans  are  quoted  as 
bottom  at  65  cents,  with  most  want¬ 
ing  70  cents;  21/2S  at  85  cents  to 
$1.  Choice  whole  green  $1,  and  10s 
$4.50;  sliced,  fancy  2s  871/2  cents, 
10s,  fancy  $4.50 ;  cut  wax  beans  70 
cents,  and  mostly  upwards ;  10s 
quoted  at  $3.50  but  doubtless  hard 
if  not  impossible  to  find  sellers  at 
such  prices. 

CORN — Corn  has  had  a  big  week, 
what  with  the  meeting  of  the  Corn 
Canners  Service  Bureau  in  Chicago, 
where  the  total  pack  of  canned  corn 
of  all  varieties,  in  all  sizes  of  cans, 
was  computed  as  16,267,270  cases, 
and  the  issuance  by  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  of  figures  for  the 
1940  corn  pack  as  16,264,049  cases 
of  all  size  cans.  Henceforth  let  no 
man  say  that  there  is  not  truth  in 
statistics,  nor  in  the  canners  them¬ 
selves,  when  two  different  compu¬ 
tations  can  come  within  such  a 
narrow  confine,  practically  abso¬ 
lutely  the  same,  a  difference  of  but 
3,221  cases  in  over  16  million  cases ! 
And  the  overage,  as  small  as  it  is, 
is  nevertheless  on  the  part  of  the 
independent  count,  that  of  the  Corn 
Canners  Bureau! 

Later  the  Corn  Canners  Bureau 
reduced  this  pack  to  2s,  showing 
figures  of  15,408,922  cases  as  the 
total.  And  the  N.  C.  A.  reported 
the  shipments  to  October  1st,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  nearly  3  million  cases 
carry  over — actual  2,893,417 — had 
not  only  been  cleaned  up,  but  about 
a  million  cases  of  the  ’40  pack  to 
boot.  Stocks  on  hand  October  1st 
totaled  but  15,439,968  cases  and 
the  outflow  is  continuing  at  high 
tide.  No  wonder  corn  canners  say 
that  item  is  in  fine  condition. 
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Spinach  on  which  the  market  is 
speculating  as  to  output.  A  letter 
from  the  Ozarks  which  recently  has 
become  quite  a  supplier  of  spinach, 
especially  at  low  prices,  says 

October  17,  1940. 

“The  spinach  pack  in  Crawford 
and  Sebastian  Counties,  Arkansas, 
which  is  Arkansas’  leading  spinach 
section  will  start  in  about  30  days 
if  we  do  not  encounter  any  weather 
hazards.  It  will  take  occasional 
showers  if  the  crop  is  ready  by  that 
time.  We  are  needing  rain  again  at 
this  writing.  We  have  ample  sub¬ 
soil  moisture  but  it  is  top  soil  mois¬ 
ture  that  is  deficient  at  the  present 
moment. 

“It  is  estimated  that  fall  spinach 
acreage  is  not  more  than  50  to  60% 
of  normal.  There  are  three  major 
factors  that  are  responsible  for  the 
small  acreage.  First,  the  late  cotton 
crop  is  not  ready  for  picking  as  early 
as  usual,  eliminating  these  fields  for 
fall  spinach  seeding.  By  the  time 
the  cotton  comes  off  it  will  be  too 
late  to  plant  these  fields  to  spinach 
for  fall  or  early  winter  planting. 

“Second,  the  high  price  of  spinach 
seed  which  is  selling  at  this  time 
at  50  to  70c  per  pound  against  last 
year  at  this  time  it  was  selling  at 
12  to  15c  per  pound.  This  is  due  to 
the  curtailed  shipments  from  Hol¬ 
land  where  most  of  our  spinach  seed 
is  obtained.  Third,  many  of  the  early 
seedings  were  crowded  out  by  heavy 
growth  of  crab  grass,  weeds  and 
other  vegetation. 

“Regardless  of  what  tonnage  we 
might  get  this  fall,  there  cannot  be 
nearly  enough  spinach  canned  from 
the  fall  and  early  winter  crops  to 
meet  the  demand.” 

The  Government  reports  the 
spinach  crop  in  good  condition, 
barring  cold  weather.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  that  weather  has  arrived.  “A 
small  portion  of  the  crop  is  being 
purchased  (in  the  Baltimore  re¬ 
gion)  by  canners,  but  the  major 
part  is  moving  into  fresh  market 
channels,”  says  the  report.  Prices 
quoted  on  the  wholesale  vegetable 
market  are :  “Market  about  steady. 
Pa.  bu.  bas.  Savoy  45  to  55  cents; 
few  higher,  nearby  40  to  50  cents 
bushel.” 

Prices  on  canned  spinach  here 
are :  2s,  choice  70  cents ;  2i/2»  choice 
871/2  cents;  10s  choice  $3.25.  For 
fancy:  2s,  771/2  cents;  21/2,  95  cents 
and  10s,  $3.50. 

Other  staple  items  of  canned 
foods  are  quiet  but  firm  in  price, 
and  about  everyone  expects  prices 
to  continue  rising  in  a  moderate 
manner. 


In  other  market  reports  in  this 
issue  you  note  that  canned  fruits 
are  in  good  shape,  prices  holding 
where  they  are  not  advancing.  The 
one  exception  seems  to  be  the  play 
against  the  1940-41  citrus  packs  in 
Florida,  where  it  is  expected  the 
crop  will  be  very  large,  and  that 
goes  also  for  Texas.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  we  lost  our  market  reporter  for 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  hope 
we  may  get  this  market  back  in  its 
column  as  it  is  important.  We  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  that  the  citrus 
people  are  unduly  exciting  them¬ 
selves.  Sections  of  the  world  now 
blasted  by  war  had  become  heavy 
producers  of  grapefruit  and  other 
products,  and  were  supplying  large 
sections  of  the  world  to  the  west 
of  them.  Those  sections  are  now 
shut  out,  it  is  true,  but  at  least  our 
exports  up  to  date,  particularly  of 
grapefruit  juice,  show  quite  heavy, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  such 
exports  will  increase,  because  of 
the  inability  to  get  the  Eastern- 
produced  fruit  into  market.  A  sur¬ 
plus  of  any  worthwhile  or  popular 
food  product,  under  present  world 
conditions,  is  a  blessing  not  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  ruthlessly  scattered 
to  keep  prices  up.  All  Europe 
threatens  to  be  on  a  starvation 
basis  this  winter.  Is  that  a  time  to 
destroy  food  in  our  country?  And 
there  are  millions  in  this  country, 
who  despite  the  better  wages  and 
increased  employment,  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  grapefruit,  oranges, 
etc.,  as  they  would  like,  and  ought 
to  have  for  their  health’s  sake. 
Let’s  plan  some  means  to  feed  such 
surpluses  to  these  hungry,  at  least, 
rather  than  to  destroy  them. 
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Buying  Interest  Lags,  But  Prices  Continue  to 
Advance — Rumor  Attacks  Tomatoes,  But 
Prices  Hold — Staples  Generally  Quiet — 
Spinach  Prices — Demand  For  Applesauce — 
Cranberry  Sauce  Pack  Short — Pineapple  Juice 
Up — Peaches  Moving  Upwards — Citrus  Out¬ 
look  in  Florida  Bright — Sardines  Still  Lag 
With  End  of  Packing  Here. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  October  24,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Buying  interest 
has  lagged  a  little  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  week,  but  this  has  not  adverse¬ 


ly  affected  the  price  structure.  Ad¬ 
vances  were  named  this  week  on 
pineapple  juice  and  California 
peaches.  Quotations  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  line  remain  unal- 
altered,  and  while  standards  Is  and 
2s  Southern  tomatoes  were  appar¬ 
ently  under  a  little  price  pressure, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  general 
market  has  receded. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Forward  buying 
interest  has  apparently  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  plea  of  defense  com¬ 
mission  authorities  against  any 
moves  which  might  tend  to  unduly 
raise  prices.  A  report  that  a  large 
chain,  which  has  been  virtually  on 
a  30-day  basis  in  its  purchasing  op¬ 
erations  for  some  time,  had  aban¬ 
doned  that  policy  and  was  now 
buying  six  months  and  more  ahead 
proved  unfounded.  Current  outlook 
favors  hand-to-mouth  coverage  by 
most  distributors  for  the  balance 
of  1940,  with  possibly  a  little  ac¬ 
cumulation  at  the  year-end  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  after  annual  inven¬ 
tories  have  been  taken. 

TOMATOES — While  reports  of 
price  shading  were  fairly  numer¬ 
ous  this  week  on  Southern  2s,  it 
appears  that  60  cents  was  bottom 
on  actual  offerings,  and  not  many 
sellers  were  willing  to  go  lower. 
Demand  continued  rather  routine, 
but  this  lull  should  not  weaken 
canners’  confidence  in  the  inherent 
strength  of  their  market.  No.  IDs 
were  in  some  demand,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  held  at  $2.75  bottom, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  at  $3.00  and  upwards.  New 
York  State  canners  are  holding  ex¬ 
tra  standard  tomatoes  at  80  cents 
on  2s,  with  2i/^s  at  $1.05  and  10s 
at  $3.50,  at  canneries. 

PEAS — Southern  peas  were  quiet 
this  week,  with  prices  unchanged 
from  the  previous  week’s  levels  01 
all  grades.  Little  new  business  wss 
in  evidence.  New  York  State  pacl- 
ers  are  offering  prompt  shipmei ' 
sweets  at  871/2  to  971/2  cents  c 
extra  standards,  as  to  sieve,  wit 
fancy  5-sieve  at  $1.021/2 ;  4-sie\ 
at  $1,071/2;  and  3-sieve  at  $1.1C 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — Demand  for  Souther' 
corn  has  been  well  maintaine'. 
throughout  the  week,  and  a  stead: 
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undertone  rules  the  market.  Stand- 
ird  crushed  2s  hold  at  621/2  to  65 
;ents,  with  10s  at  $4.25  and  up, 
'/ith  extra  standard  2s  at  75  to  80 
.ents  and  10s  at  $4.50.  Fancy 
.rushed  bantam  in  the  South  is 
i^uoted  at  90  cents  on  2s  and  $5.25 
on  10s,  with  whole  grain  at  95 
cents  for  2s.  New  York  State  pack¬ 
ers  continue  generally  withdrawn 
on  corn  and  are  pro  rating  on  fu¬ 
ture  contracts. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — A  moderate 
inquiry  for  beans  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  is  reported  this  week.  Can- 
ners  are  holding  the  market  steady 
at  621/2-65  cents  for  standard  cut 
green  2s,  with  10s  at  $3.25,  while 
extra  standards  are  at  671/^-721/2 
cents  on  2s  and  $3.35-$3.50  on  10s. 
Fancy  beans  continue  strongly 
held,  and  are  meeting  with  a  better 
inquiry.  New  York  State  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  refugees  are  held  at 
72/2  cents  at  canneries,  with  10s 
at  $3.75,  while  fancy  whole  2-sieve, 
which  are  in  short  supply,  are  now 
posted  at  $1.55  at  canneries,  with 
3-sieve  at  $1.20. 

SPINACH — Fall  pack  Southern 
spinach  is  now  being  offered  in 
better  volume,  but  the  market  as 
yet  does  not  appear  to  have  stead¬ 
ied,  and  buyers  are  shopping  care¬ 
fully  before  making  commitments. 
For  prompt  shipments,  choice  is 
held  at  70  cents  for  2s,  87l^  cents 
for  21/2S  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with 
strictly  fancy  holding  at  771/^  cents 
on  2s,  971/2  cents  on  2i/^s,  and 
$3.50  minimum  on  10s,  f.  0.  b.  can¬ 
neries. 

APPLE  SAUCE — New  pack  New 
York  State  apple  sauce  is  meeting 
with  a  fair  call  for  early  shipment, 
cenners  quoting  fancy  2s  at  70- 
7‘^y2  cents,  with  10s  at  $2.90  to 
$3.25,  as  to  packer. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — The  pack  ap- 
P'  irs  a  short  one,  due  to  a  short- 

e  of  berries,  which  has  forced 
!•  ne  canners  to  withdraw  from  the 
r  irket.  Fancy  quality  is  reported 
i  \ilable  in  a  limited  way  this  week 
J  $1.50  on  2s  and  $7.00  on  10s, 
I  1.  b.  cannery. 

TNEAPPLE  JUICE  UP — Prices  for 
I  V  pack  Hawaiian  pineapple  juice 
’  re  advanced  by  principal  pack- 
'  this  week,  bringing  the  market 


up  to  $1,321/^  on  21/^s  871/2  cents  on 
2s,  60  cents  on  211s,  45  cents  on 
the  buffet  size,  $2.05  for  the  47- 
ounce  container,  and  $4.15  for  10s. 
The  current  prices  are  still  consid¬ 
erably  under  those  prevailing  when 
a  sharp  price  cut  was  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  September. 

ADVANCES  PEACHES — Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby  this  week  announced 
another  advance  in  quotations  on 
No.  10  cling  peaches,  sliced  and 
halves.  The  current  advance,  20 
cents  per  dozen  on  all  grades,  fol¬ 
lows  a  15  cents  advance  made  by 
this  seller  earlier  in  the  month. 
The  remainder  of  the  California 
canned  fruit  market  was  in  strong 
position  during  the  week,  with 
prices  showing  an  upward  tendency 
on  numerous  items. 

CITRUS — With  a  record  pack  of 
Florida  citrus  and  citrus  juice  in 
prospect  this  season,  the  market 
for  new  pack  has  lost  some  of  its 
strength,  and  buyers  are  going 
rather  slow  in  new  pack  commit¬ 
ments.  Packers  are  quoting  juice 
for  shipment  when  packed  at  55 
cents  for  sweetened  and  52 1/^  cents 
for  unsweetened,  with  46-ounce  at 
$1,221/2  and  $1.15  and  10s  at  $2.50 
and  $2.35,  respectively.  Sweetened 
orange  juice  is  offered  at  58  to  60 
cents  for  2s,  $1.25  for  the  46-ounce, 
and  $2.60  for  10s,  with  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juices  at  the 
same  prices.  Grapefruit  segments 
are  quoted  at  771/2  cents  for  2s, 
new  pack,  with  old  pack  still  avail¬ 
able  at  75  cents,  all  prices  being 
f.  0.  b.  Tampa.  Texas  packers  are 
offering  new  pack  grapefruit  juice 
at  521/2  cents  for  unsweetened  2s 
and  55  cents  for  sweetened,  with 
46-ounce  at  $1.15  for  unsweetened 
and  $1,221/^  for  sweetened,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

SARDINES — The  pack  is  still  lag¬ 
ging,  with  cold  weather  indicating 
that  plans  of  the  canners  to  oper¬ 
ate  throughout  November  may  have 
to  be  revised.  Limited  offerings  of 
fish  are  reported  at  $3.80  for 
quarter  oil  key  decorated,  $4.05  for 
key  carton  quarter  oils  and  $6.65 
for  key  wrapped  olive  oil  pack, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SALMON — Prices  continue  strong¬ 
ly  held  on  all  grades  on  the  Coast, 
and  unsold  stocks  in  packers’  hands 


continue  to  dwindle.  Distributors 
appear  to  be  adequately  covered  on 
their  immediate  requirements,  and 
seemingly  are  content  to  follow  the 
market,  even  though  current  indi¬ 
cations  point  higher  prices  and  a 
shortage  of  stocks  by  spring,  when 
salmon  demand  starts  its  rise. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Buying  Slow — Movement  Good — Firm  Prices 
On  Tomatoes — Catsup  Quite  Firm — Corn  In 
Strong  Position — No.  10s  Cleaning  Up- 
Light  Pack  of  Pumpkin — Beans  Firm — 
A  &  P  Not  Members  of  The  Chain  Store 
Association. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Oct.  24,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  has 
slowed  up  some  the  past  ten  days, 
but  values  continue  firm.  All 
jobbing  distributors  report  good 
movement  into  consuming  channels. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
market  is  the  total  lack  of  any  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell  among  the  canners. 

TOMATOES — A  handful  of  Indiana 
tomato  canners  were  still  packing 
early  this  week,  but  the  stock  of 
the  fruit  coming  in  is  very  poor. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  in  the  Hoosier 
State  have  closed  for  the  season. 

The  market  is  sluggish  after  the 
somewhat  wide  and  broad  buying 
that  ruled  during  latter  September 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
present  month. 

Fancy  tomatoes  as  well  as  near 
fancies  have  had  some  call  and 
good  prices  have  ruled.  The  ruling 
quotations  are: 

Standard,  Indiana  tin.  No.  1, 
421/, c;  No.  2,  621/2C  No.  2i/,,  82i/,c, 
and  No.  10,  $2.75. 

Extra  Standard,  Indiana,  tin : 
No.  1,  45c;  No.  2,  75c;  No.  2i/,, 
$1.00,  and  No.  10,  $3.00. 

Near  Fancy,  Indiana,  tin :  No.  1, 
55c;  No.  2,  85c;  No.  21/0,  $1.10, 
and  No.  10,  $3.75.  These  prices 
are  f.  o.  b.  factory  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Ohio. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Some  little 
interest  has  been  noted  in  No.  10 
tin  puree  and  sales  reported  at 
$2.85  to  $3.00  delivered  for  sizeable 
blocks.  Some  canners,  claim  puree 
is  in  small  supply  and  are  bol'^ing 
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firm  at  $3.00  factory,  with  every 
expectation  of  realizing  it. 

Tomato  juice  is  quoted  in  narrow 
lines.  No.  10  fancy  grade  has  been 
sold  at  $2.70  Indiana  factory. 
No.  2T  or  24-oz.  is  quoted  at  70c. 
Some  interest  also  was  noted  in 
the  46-ounce  fancy  at  $1.45. 

The  catsup  market  is  quite  firm 
and  many  of  the  larger  catsup 
manufacturers  have  withdrawn  all 
prices. 

CORN  —  A  meeting  of  the  corn 
canners  was  held  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday  of  the  present  week. 
Statistics  were  given  that  showed 
the  corn  market  in  a  very  strong 
position.  Meanwhile,  the  demand 
has  centered  largely  in: 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cream 
style  yellow  at  75c  to  80c ;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  cream  style  white 
at  75c  to  771/2^,  and  No.  2  tin 
standard  cream  style  white  at  65c 
to  67V2C.  All  these  prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points. 

No.  10  tin  corn  of  all  varieties 
and  grades  is  practically  cleaned 
up  in  this  section  and  many  of  the 
larger  gallon  buyers  are  wondering 
where  they  will  turn  for  a  basis  of 
supply. 

PEAS — No.  1  tins  and  No.  10  tins 
are  the  strongest.  Fair  demand  has 
been  noted  on  some  of  the  siftings 
in  these  two.  No.  10  tin  standard 
No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  at  $4.00  Wis¬ 
consin  are  not  plentiful  and  sales 
are  being  recorded  freely  at  that 
figure. 

No.  2  tins  are  dragging  some¬ 
what  but  the  Chicago  trade  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  Ps 
and  Qs  campaign. 

PUMPKIN — All  reports  are  that 
the  pack  will  be  a  light  one,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  large  pumpkin 
territory  south  of  Indianapolis. 
The  market  ranges : 

No.  2  fancy  pumpkin  at  60c  to 
62V2C,  No.  21/2  fancy  pumpkin  at 
75c  to  80c,  and  No.  10  fancy  pump¬ 
kin  at  $2.90  to  $3.00,  f.o.b.  factory. 
Those  canners  who  sold  heavily  of 
future  pumpkin  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  making  a  100  per  cent  de¬ 
livery  against  their  contracts. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS  —  Quite  a 
few  items  like  No.  10  tin  whole 
wax  as  well  as  No.  2  tin  whole  wax 


are  so  scarce  that  brokers  maintain 
it  is  difficult  to  quote. 

The  market  on  green  beans  is 
firm  with  70c  Wisconsin  bottom  on 
No.  2  standard  cuts.  Whole  grades 
of  green  are  moving  nicely  with 
a  well  sustained  price  level. 

BEETS  —  The  situation  is  un¬ 
changed.  Heavy  shipments  have 
ruled  and  Wisconsin  canners  are 
not  at  all  disturbed  over  the  small 
unsold  surplus. 

SAUERKRAUT — A  little  weakness 
has  crept  into  the  market.  No.  2^/? 
fancy  kraut  has  been  offered  as  low 
as  62V2C  to  65c  Northern  Illinois 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  shipping 
point. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  New 
York  State  canners  have  generally 
named  their  opening  and  on  No.  2 
fancy  it  ranges  from  75c  to  80c 
New  York  factory.  Some  lower 
quotations  have  emanated  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  Virginia. 

This  year,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
might  be  able  to  record  more  apple 
business  in  the  Central  area  than 
for  the  past  three  or  four  seasons. 
No.  10  fancy  solid  pack  Washing¬ 
ton  apples  are  available  at  $2.75 
to  $3.00  Coast  as  compared  with 
New  York  opening  of  $3.40. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Prices  have  been  named  in  a 
sparing  way  by  both  Texas  as  well 
as  Florida  canners  but  the  volume 
booked  to  date  has  been  light. 
Texas  is  quoting — No.  2  fancy  un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice,  55 
cents;  No.  404  fancy  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  $1.20. 

While  reports  from  Florida  are 
that  these  prices  have  been  shaded 
some.  Quotations  on  No.  2  fancy 
Florida  segments  range  from  771/2C 
to  85c. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Continued 
tendency  toward  higher  levels  on 
cling  peaches  has  developed  a  cer¬ 
tain  volume  of  new  business. 
Apricots  have  been  purchased  only 
sparingly.  Cocktail  is  moving  in  a 
large  way  to  distribution. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Everyone 
speaks  encouragingly  of  the  way 
pears  have  sold.  The  market  is  well 
sustained  and  certain  counts  in  No. 
21/2  and  No.  10  tin  fancy  and  choice 


are  already  scarce.  Oregon  prun^^s 
are  unchanged.  Everything  in  ■  :  ie 
berry  line  is  firm. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  COMPAN 7  — 
That  old  and  well  established 
wholesale  grocery  firm  is  building 
a  very  large  and  modern  new  ware¬ 
house  and  office  on  the  west  side 
of  our  City.  Construction  is  going 
on  apace.  It  will  be  the  most 
modern  and  largest  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  establishment  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
The  warehouse  alone  will  be  some 
600  by  800  feet.  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.  expect  to  occupy  the  ware¬ 
house  by  middle  or  latter  Decem¬ 
ber,  but  their  offices  will  not  be 
ready  much  before  middle  January 
or  first  of  February. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  The  Chain 
store  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  here 
in  Chicago  last  week. 

When  your  reporter  casually 
asked  a  friend — “is  not  the  A  &  P 
represented  at  this  convention?” — 
the  answer,  quick  and  snappy,  was 
— “No,  they  are  not  even  members 
of  our  Association.” 

Judging  from  the  constructive 
addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting 
last  week,  the  thought  is  advanced 
that  if  the  “octopus”  did  cooperate 
with  members  of  the  Chain  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  would  help  them  in  their 
trade  standing. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

More  Sales  At  Maximum  Prices — Canners 
Now  Regret  Early  Low-Priced  Sales — Warm¬ 
est  Weather  of  the  Year — Tomato  Pack 
Larger  Than  Expected,  But  Sales  Keeping 
Pace  With  It — Peaches  Advancing — Many 
Canners  Sold  Up— 10s  Apples  Advance — Pro 
Rating  Beans — Fish  Unchanged. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  October  24,  19-^0. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  here  is  running  along  much  1  e 
same  as  in  recent  weeks.  Advam  s 
in  price  continue  to  be  made  n 
lists  from  time  to  time  without  r  '- 
fecting  maximum  or  minimum  qi’ 
tations.  More  goods  are  beii  g 
moved  at  maximum  prices  thn 
usual,  illustrating  the  firmness  pi 
vailing.  Here  and  there  a  redu  - 
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on  is  made  to  get  action  on  a  cer- 
.in  item,  but  this  is  counter  to 
je  general  trend.  Almost  without 
11  exception  the  trade  holds  that 
t^dvances  throughout  the  general 
list  are  to  be  expected  long  before 
'  le  spring  season  gets  under  way. 
i  he  sad  part  of  the  situation,  from 
loe  standpoint  of  the  canner,  is 
iiiat  such  a  heavy  business  was 
Clone  on  important  items  early  in 
the  season  at  prices  which  repre¬ 
sent  no  more  than  actual  costs. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  Far 
West  seem  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  reported  of  late  from  the 
Eastern  sector  of  the  country.  In 
the  coastal  areas  of  California  the 
warmest  weather  of  the  year  was 
experienced  late  in  October  and 
throughout  the  State  has  been  ideal 
for  the  harvesting  of  late  crops. 
Despite  frequent  threats,  there  has 
been  no  loss  because  of  rain  and 
tomatoes,  grapes  and  beans  have 
made  a  splendid  showing. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes  is  still  progressing  at  full 
speed,  with  a  larger  pack  in  the 
stacks  than  seemed  likely  for  the 
entire  season,  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 
An  important  Valley  packer  who 
attended  the  recent  luncheon  held 
for  Frank  E.  Gorrell  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  said  that  his  concern  con¬ 
tracted  early  for  an  acreage  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  in  about  12,500 
tons,  mostly  tomatoes  of  the  Italian 
type.  Already  15,000  tons  have  been 
handled  by  working  overtime,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  5,000  tons 
more  would  be  handled  before  the 
season  comes  to  an  end.  Of  course, 
some  tonnage  has  been  purchased 
ill  the  open  market.  Sales  have  been 
just  as  phenomenal  as  the  pack  out¬ 
put,  he  said,  with  business  coming 
t '  om  unexpected  sources  and  in  un- 
e'^oected  volume.  The  important 
1  .iture  is  that  the  business  has 
1  on  booked  at  full  list  prices.  A 
1  asure  of  weakness,  perhaps  of  a 
t  nporary  nature,  cropped  up  dur- 
i  ^  the  week  when  the  California 
eking  Corporation  lowered  its 
:  ice  on  No.  2^2  Standard  Califor- 
i  tomatoes  to  80  cents  a  dozen 
im  its  former  price  of  90  cents, 
ices  on  other  items  in  the  list 
nain  unchanged. 

PEACHES — While  not  a  great  deal 
business  is  passing  on  canned 


peaches  this  fruit  is  holding  the 
interest  of  the  trade.  One  by  one 
packers  are  coming  forward  with 
advances  on  items  in  the  No.  10 
size  and  a  cleanup  in  these  seems 
in  sight  long  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
brought  out  formal  opening  fruit 
prices  for  1940  earlier  in  the  month 
and  ten  days  later  made  an  advance 
on  halves  and  sliced  in  DeLuxe  yel¬ 
low  clings  from  $4.40  to  $4.60  a 
dozen  for  No.  10s.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  since 
made  a  similar  advance.  Earlier, 
advances  were  announced  by  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company  on  sev¬ 
eral  items  in  No.  10  peaches.  Sta¬ 
tisticians  have  been  busy  of  late 
and  have  it  figured  out  that  unsold 
stocks  of  canned  peaches  in  the 
hands  of  packers  outside  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  do  not  at 
present  exceed  1,000,000  cases.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  can- 
ners  are  virtually  sold  up.  One 
whose  output  for  the  season  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  350,000  and  400,- 
000  cases,  has  but  12,000  cases  of 
odds  and  ends  unsold. 

FIGS — Kadota  figs  have  been  get¬ 
ting  rather  more  attention  of  late 
and  canners  are  hopeful  that  the 
pack  and  carryover  can  be  moved 
this  season.  This  is  a  fruit  that 
has  genuine  merit  and  sells  well  in 
communities  where  intensive  intro¬ 
ductory  campaigns  have  been  held. 
Featured  brands  sell  largely  at 
$1.10  for  the  No.  1  tall  size  and 
$1.85  for  No.  21/2S.  both  popular 
sizes,  with  No.  10s  priced  at  $6.00. 
These  prices,  it  may  be  noted,  com¬ 
pare  closely  with  those  prevailing 
on  pears. 

APPLES — California  packers  with 
interests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  advanced  prices  on  fancy 
heavy  pack  apples  in  No.  10s.  These 
are  now  $2.85  cannery,  $3.10 
Northwestern  dock  and  $3.35,  San 
Francisco.  Some  made  no  pack  this 
year,  having  found  this  item  un¬ 
profitable. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  are  in 
good  demand  and  some  packers  are 
being  compelled  to  make  pro  rata 
deliveries  on  items  that  have  not 
come  up  to  expectations  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  On  No.  10s  buying  has  been 


especially  marked  and  some  pack¬ 
ers  are  entirely  sold  up  on  all 
grades  of  these.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  recently 
brought  out  prices  on  the  1940 
Utah  pack.  Out  of  ten  items  in  Del 
Monte  brand  it  was  possible  to 
quote  prices  on  but  four.  These 
were:  No.  1  sieve,  whole,  90  cents 
for  picnic  and  $1.50  for  No.  2  tall; 
$1.10  for  1  lb..  Early  Garden, 
whole,  and  $1.20  for  No.  2  tall. 
No.  4  sieve,  cut,  under  other 
brands,  was  priced  at  90  cents.  No. 

5  sieve  at  80  cents  and  short  cuts 
at  75. cents. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
without  change,  with  the  trade 
awaiting  deliveries  of  new  pack 
California  sardines.  Fishing  is  just 
getting  under  way  and  deliveries 
will  be  a  little  later  than  usual. 
Some  of  the  low  prices  quoted  be¬ 
fore  packing  commenced  have  dis¬ 
appeared  so  more  stability  is  in  evi¬ 
dence.  If  tentative  business  booked 
for  shipment  to  Great  Britain 
proves  a  reality  a  lively  season  will 
result.  Salmon  remains  unchanged 
with  local  interests  not  having  a 
great  deal  to  offer,  having  made  no 
pack  last  season.  Holdings  here 
are  largely  confined  to  Reds. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  to  Soldiers’  Menus — All  Shrimp 
Canners  Should  Help — Unusual  Demand  for 
Oysters  in  Spite  of  Weather — Maryland 
Oysters  Coming  In — Shrimp  Canners  Not 
So  Busy. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  24, 1940. 

SHRIMP  ON  U.  S.  ARMY  MENU — 
Efforts  are  being  made  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  to  put  shrimp  on  the  menus 
of  the  training  camps  throughout 
the  country. 

This  is  a  good  move  in  the  right 
direction,  because  in  point  of  good 
palatable  food  value,  there  are  few 
that  have  any  more  than  shrimp. 
Fresh  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp, 
as  also  canned  shrimp  can  be 
served  very  economically. 

Mayor  Louis  Braun,  Commis¬ 
sioners  F.  A.  Tucei  and  John 
Swanzy  and  Secretary  A.  V.  Ra- 
gusin  of  the  Biloxi  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  conferred  with  Senator 
Pat  Harrison  regarding  matters 
which  the  city  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  interested  in. 

Senator  Harrison  said  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  have  United  States 
army  officials  use  shrimp,  and  other 
seafood,  on  its  menus  in  the  various 
training  camps  over  the  country. 

Biloxi  has  started  something  that 
should  bring  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  shrimp  and  why  should  not 
the  other  shrimp-producing  States, 
namely :  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  join  in  with  Biloxi  to 
create  a  substantial  market  for  this 
delicious  seafood? 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  and 
you  fellows  in  the  other  Gulf  Coast 
States  and  the  South  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  get  busy  with  your  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  Congress¬ 
men  to  put  this  big  thing  over. 

Thousands  of  men  and  boys  all 
over  the  United  States  will  attend 
these  training  camps  that  have 
never  seen  nor  tasted  a  shrimp,  and 
if  it  is  served  to  them  regularly, 
it  will  mean  that  for  each  thousand 
that  eat  shrimp  at  the  camp  for  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  at  least 
five  thousand  members  of  their 
families  at  home  that  will  be  eating 
shrimp  when  they  go  back  home, 
because  the  delicious,  appetizing 
flavor  will  cause  the  training  camp 
boys  to  insist  on  having  shrimp 
served  to  them  at  home. 

Co-operation  is  needed  and  the 
time  to  do  it  is  right  now.  What 
are  you  waiting  for? 

OYSTERS — Oysters  have  shown 
improvement  this  past  week,  in 
that  they  have  more  meat  on  them, 
and  are  not  so  poor,  but  the  de¬ 


mand  remains  light  on  account  of 
warm  weather.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
above  normal  for  this  time  of  the 
year  and  for  the  kind  of  weather 
that  we  are  having. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased 
demand,  there  has  been  the  usual 
amount  of  Maryland  oysters 
shipped  into  this  section,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Mary¬ 
land  oysters  are  a  little  bit  fatter 
than  our  oysters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  But  the  trade  of  this 
section  as  a  whole  prefer  the  Gulf 
Coast  oyster  because  it  has  a 
better  flavor  and  it  is  difficult  to 
substitute  the  Maryland  oysters 
for  the  Gulf  Coast  oyster  with  the 
majority  of  the  trade. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  oysters  get 
fat,  the  factories  will  start  to  can 
them,  but  it  looks  like  it  is  going 
to  be  another  thirty  days  before 
this  happens. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp 
slacked  up  somewhat  last  week  due 
to  scarcity  of  shrimp,  as  the 
shrimpers  found  them  more  scat¬ 
tered  than  usual ;  nevertheless,  the 
factories  kept  fairly  busy  and  no 
kick  coming. 

The  shrimp  produced,  while  not 
of  the  jumbo  size,  yet  they  easily 
grade  as  large,  running  24  to  26 
count  to  the  pound,  raw,  headless. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers 
have  been  shipping  a  good  many 
carloads  of  raw,  headless,  as  also 
cooked  and  peeled,  unprocessed 
shrimp,  to  the  Eastern  and  North¬ 
ern  markets,  but  the  price  is  low. 

The  canners  report  a  good  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  moving  and  the 
price  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.15  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


SURPLUS  CITRUS  DESTRUCTION 

A  variation  of  the  “plough  und3r” 
principle  for  agricultural  surpluses  is 
credited  to  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  past  pr.,si- 
dent  of  the  Florida  Canners’  Association, 
who  is  tusseling  with  the  problems  ^ae- 
sented  by  this  year’s  bountiful  grapefruit 
crops  in  Florida  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Lindsey  this  week  approved  a  pro. 
posed  plan  for  eliminating  from  Florida 
and  Texas  groves  all  grapefruit  on  each 
fourth  or  fifth  tree  as  a  means  of  raising 
prices  and  keeping  markets  “both  for 
fresh  and  canned  fruit  on  a  stable 
basis.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  Federal  control 
committee  has  predicted  that  45%  of 
Florida’s  23,000,000  boxes  of  grapefruit, 
or  a  little  more  than  10,000,000  boxes, 
will  be  used  by  canners  in  processing  in 
Florida,  Mr.  Lindsey  pointed  out  that 
canners  cannot  handle  that  quantity  ex¬ 
cept  at  ruinous  prices  to  the  growers. 

“There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,”  he  said,  “of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit 
producers  into  a  plan  to  eliminate  at  the 
source  of  production,  or  in  the  grove, 
that  portion  of  the  Texas  and  Florida 
grapefruit  crop  which  might  be  officially 
determined  to  be  outright  surpluses. 

“I  have  studied  the  several  plans  which 
have  been  offered,  and  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  outright  elimination  in  the 
grove  of  all  the  grapefruit,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  on  each  fourth  or  fifth 
tree,  taking  the  trees  as  they  come,  would 
raise  the  prices  and  keep  the  markets  on 
a  stable  basis. 

“The  California  peach  growers  have 
done  just  this,  and  in  years  of  large  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  able  to  get  something 
near  a  fair  price  for  what  was  retained 
on  the  trees  and  eventually  sold  in  fresh 
or  canned  fruit  channels. 

“If  the  growers  of  Florida  would  get 
together  with  the  Texas  producers  for 
once  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and 
tell  the  packers,  shippers,  and  canners, 
and  the  trade  generally,  that  they  were 
going  to  eliminate  surpluses  by  voluntary 
action,  it  would  react  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned;  they  would  get  more  money 
for  the  percentage  marketed  than  if  they 
flooded  the  trade  outlets  with  all  of  the 
marketable  grapefruit  to  be  produced  in 
the  two  States  this  year.” 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
cf  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

tittris 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

••••••« 

. 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholeicrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2......_..>— . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......„. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


HOMINY 


Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low  High 

1.00 

.95  1.00 

6.50 

5.75 

nominal 

•87% 

.90 

.85  .90 

5.25 

5.50 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 

.92%  1.00 

.90  1.071, 

nominal 

.76 

.85 

.76  .85 

6.00 

nominal 

.70 

.70  .76 

4.40 

4.50 

nominal 

1.00 

1.00  . 

5.60 

5.75 

nominal 

.90 

.80  . 

6.50 

nominal 

•■82% 

.85 

.86  . 

.90 

.95 

.95  1.00 

6.25 

nominal 

.77% 

.85 

.75  .85 

5.00 

nomnial 

.66 

.70 

.67%  .70 

nominal 

.86 

1.00 

.96  1.00 

6.00 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

.75  .80 

4.75 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

.65  .70 

4.35 

nominal 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  IVax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  To  . 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

4.90 

6.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.72% 

.85 

.86 

.76 

.85 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.40 

3.90 

3.76 

3.85 

4.00 

No.  10  . 

.65 

.72% 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

.80 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.26 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.76 

No.  10  . 

.25 

1.75 

1.35 

1.60 

.00 

.05 

5.50 

1.35 

4.85 

1.20 

6.00 

1.20 

PEAS 

.60 

1.25 

3.85 

4.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

.95 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

72 .75 
60  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . 

Fancy  Small  Green.. 

Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

Fresh  White . 

10  . 

Soaked . 


.67% 

.70 

3.25 

3.40 

1.15 

1.50 

nominal 

5.26 

nominal 

1.00 

.62% 

.76 

— 

2.76 

3.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20  1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.50 

6.00 

.85 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

4.20 

4.50 

.62% 

.70 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.76 

.67% 


L2ETS 

V  ;iole,  No.  2 

.'o.  2%  . 

..lo.  10  ...... 

C  ,  t,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .... 
-Jo.  10 


.72V2  1.60 


.67y2  .80 

.77y2  .95 


.65 

.76 


1.05 

4"00 


..o.  2% 
No.  10 

:'.od.  No, 

.0.  10 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..., 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

lOs  . 


Jo.  10. 


),  2 . 

RO 

.R5 

.90 

lOs  ...! . 

.05 

1.10 

a  50 

4.26 

3.35 

PITMPKTN 

•.  2 . 

.  3.26 

.90 

.70  . 

3.60 

1.20 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

r.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

No.  3  . 

No.  Iff  . 

UROTS 

’•  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

lo.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

’  Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.70 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.70 

■Jo.  10  . 

.  3.65 

3.76 

3.26  . 

,XS  AND  CARROTS 

1.  No.  2 . . 

. 70 

.80 

_ 

ncy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.72% 

‘".86 

.70 

1.10 

2.36 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.26 

4.00 

— 

1.30 

1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07%  1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

•87% 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.86 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

5.25 

5.60 

6.00 

6.26 

5.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

4.25 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.32%  1.66 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

5.25 

4.76 

4.50 

4.15 

.85 

.90 

.90 

i.oo 

1.00 

1.10 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.90 

.96 

•72% 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.96 

4.30 

4.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 

.72% 

.76 

.95 

1.00 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.76 

3.00 

2.50 

.66 

.66 

.66 

2.75 

3.26 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.90  . 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

'3.00  3.00 

2.90 

'3^00 

2776 

3.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

2.80 

3.40 

2.25 

2.76 

2.65 

£75 

.70 

.77% 

.65 

.80 

1.07% 

.88%  1.00 

.85 

1.05 

1.30 

1.35 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25 

3.75 

4.25 

4.35 
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SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2............».....~._....»>~ 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey..  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 

.86  .85 

.iH)  I.IU 

,9714  - 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.0714 
3.40  O’o 


.75 

1.00 


TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 


Std..  No.  1.. 
No.  2  ..... 
No.  214  . 
No.  10  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10 . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.35  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70 

No.  10  .  3.00 

No.  2  Std . 66 

No.  10  .  2.86 


APRICOTS 
No.  214,  Fancy. 
No.  2I4,  Choice. 

No.  214  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10,  Std . 


.80 

3.50 

.7214 

3.00 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 


Choice,  No.  214.. 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10.. 
Std.,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  214 . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  . . . 

No.  2  . 8714  1.05 

No.  6  . .  2.76  2.86 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 7214  .75 

46  oz . .  1.65  1.75 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Texas 


.75 

1.65 


.75 

1.75 


Solid  Pack 


.„  .96 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.06 

1.16 

.„  1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.36 

...  3.60 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.4714 

.76 

...  .7714 

.86 

.75 

.85 

...  1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

...  3.25 

3.60 

3.00 

3.76 

3.35 

.3714 

.4214 

.4214 

W  I'th  puree 
.6214  .62% 

.6714 

.70 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.90 

.96 

2.65 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.38 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.4214 

.62% 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.76 

2.85 

.75 

.60 

.70 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

BLUEBERRIES 

Nn  2  . 

....  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Nn.  10  . 

....  7.60 

7.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

....  1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

1.36 

1.40 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

....  4.90 

6.25 

4.90 

5.25 

6.00 

5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

. 

2.26 

2.30 

2.10 

1.95 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 

2.20 

7.66 


2.26 

2.00 

8.00 

7.60 

7.16 

2.36 

7.76 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10.......................... 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water,  No.  10 . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  214 . — 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  214 .  1-65 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 .  1-30 

Fey.,  No.  10..„ . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.36 


1.90 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  214  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . . . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


Mexican 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.60 


4.26 

4.25 


,80 


2.05 

4.26 


1.60  1.70 

7.60  . 

'6.60 

1.40  1.60 


West  Consl 

Low  High 

1.30 

l.Sb 

1.25 

1.35 

1.16 

1.17% 

4.40 

4.60 

4.15 

4.30 

3.76 

3.75 

4.06 

3.00 

3.10 

I’ii'e 

1.90 

1.66 

1.75 

1.62%  1.55 

6.15 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

4.90 

5.00 

3.60 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

0.  B.  Honolulu 

Crushed  Sliced 

.41% 

.68% 

.82% 

1.42% 

1.25 

1.70 

6.36 

6.60 

6.00 

0.  B.  Honolulu 

.45 

.60 

.8714 

1.3214 

2.05 

4.15 


.  1.65 

.  6.00 

. .  1.65 

.  6.00 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.17% 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 
14  lb. 


OYSTERS 


2.20 

1.90 

2.06 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

6.50 

6.76 

6.76 

6.00 

SALMON 

1.10 

1.16 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.... 
Flat,  No.  % . 

— 

4.36 

4.60 

Flnf  T*Jn.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

6.00 

2.60 

1.60 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.06 

2.10 

2.20 

1.06  1.10 

2.10  _ 

1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.66 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  14 . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  14  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small.. 


2.45 

1.66 

2.00 


2.50 

1.75 

2.00 


1.40 

.96 


2.00 

1.25 

1.85 


2.10 

1.30 

1.90 


Southern 


14  Oil,  Key.. 


I4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton.. 


%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8.. 


1.06 

1.16 

1.30  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.36  . 

1.16 

1.25 

t 

4.00  . 

3.60  . 

4.35  4.50 

3.10  . 

1.26  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


TUNA  PISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

g 

Light  Meat,  ls..........„..... 

%8  . 

1^8  - 


3.25  3.6 


11.60 

6.00 

4.16 

9.60 

6.25 

3.65 


12.5 

6.7 

4.4 

10.0 

6.5 
3.7. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE  wanted _ canned  foods 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
jier  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beet  Machinery:  Two  Sterling  Slicers;  one 
Hansen  Beet  Topper  with  new  set  of  rollers;  two  Beet  Graders; 
one  Cutter  (quarterer).  All  of  the  above  can  be  inspected  at 
any  time.  Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Company,  Egg  Harbor  City, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 1  tomato  soak  tank  washer;  1  rotary  washer; 
1  roller  inspection  table;  1  scalder;  1  motor  driven  Indiana 
tomato  pulper;  1  motor  driven  Indiana  pulp  finisher;  3  1,000- 
gallon  pulp  tanks  with  copper  coils  and  steam  traps;  3  motor 
driven  Viking  pulp  pumps;  1  7-pocket  pulp  filler;  200  feet  2" 
stainless  steel  piping  with  fittings;  1  10-tin  3-way  exhaust  box; 
1  2  to  10  tin  5-way  exhaust  box;  1  tomato  juicer;  4  copper  lined 
filling  trays;  150  12-quart  pails  and  4,000  hampers.  All  equip¬ 
ment  in  A-1  condition.  Write  for  specifications.  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
!  or  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Second-hand  labeling  machine  in  good  condition 
0  put  on  labels  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  on  No.  10  cans, 
lease  reply  to  Box  A-2455,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Ayars  corn  shaker  for  No.  2  cans.  State  price, 
'e  and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2456,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  lUiN^icnnEiDi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS' 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Sales  exec’Jtive  desires  connection  December  1st.  National 
experience  over  the  last  dozen  years  in  the  selling  and  canning 
of  vegetables  and  winter  packed  lines.  Loyal,  intelligent  and 
aggressive.  Age  37.  Reply  Box  B-2454,  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Can  Have  These 

PRODUCTION  ADVANTAGES 


★  You  can  obtain  increased  yield  Irom  tomatoes — secure  a  higer  number  of  units  of 
high  quality,  salable  product  from  each  ton.  You  can  operate  vyith  fevyer  shut¬ 
downs,  less  lost  production  time.  You  can  produce  with  lower  power  consumption  and 
reduced  steam  costs — you  can  save  as  much  as  15  per  cent  on  your  fuel  bill  alone.  You  can 
avoid  costly  wistes — waste  of  finished  product,  waste  due  to  grading  of  product,  waste 
due  to  swells,  waste  of  production  time  You  can  obtain  greater  production  capacity  with¬ 
out  increasing  plant  size  or  number  of  production  units. 


Right  now,  with  production  weaknesses  and  production  failures  of  the  season  just  finished 
fresh  in  mind,  the  managment  of  hundreds  of  canning  plants  are  seeking  means  of  eliminating 
these  definite  obstacles  to  profitable  operation  To  the  management  of  such  plants  we  can  be 
of  great  service,  because  we  have  solved  similar  problems  for  many,  many  canners.  Write 
today. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

228  Cast  South  street,  INDIA  NAPOUS  ind. 
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There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Ne4AA 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G,  Corn  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


NO  ASSISTANCE  REQUIRED 

Little  Jimmie  was  coming  home  from  school  when  he  saw  his 
father  in  altercation  with  a  tramp  at  the  back  door.  Words  led 
to  blows,  which  culminated  in  the  tramp  going  down  under  a 
staggering  blow. 

That  night,  after  Jimmie  had  finished  his  prayers,  his  mother 
asked  if  he  had  not  forgotten  the  customary  supplication  for  the 
Lord  to  take  care  of  his  father. 

“Didn’t  forget  it,”  retorted  Jimmie,  “but  it’s  a  waste  of  time. 
From  what  I  saw  this  afternoon.  Dad’s  perfectly  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.” 

Taxi  Driver:  You  look  pale,  sir.  Was  the  cab  too  fast  for  you? 

Scotchman:  No,  just  the  meter. 

TRAPPED,  BY  HECK! 

The  tourist  had  stopped  in  a  small  rural  village.  He  was 
preparing  to  resume  his  journey  when  he  noticed  the  town  con¬ 
stable  watching  him  narrowly. 

“What’s  the  speed  limit  here?”  he  asked,  thinking  it  wise  to 
be  prepared. 

“Never  ye  mind,  young  fellow,”  replied  the  rustic  cop.  “Jest 
yew  try  t’  git  out  o’  this  town  without  bein’  arrested.” 

A  Scotchman  was  told  that  his  wife  needed  salt  air. — So  he 
fanned  her  with  a  herring. 


SHOULD  BE  ASHAMED 


A  sailor  on  leave  was  strolling  in  the  country,  when  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  two  men  working  on  a  cross-cut  saw. 
He  stood  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  watching  the  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  very  tall,  while  the  other  was  short.  At  last 
he  made  a  sudden  spring  and  dealt  the  taller  man  a  blow  in  the 
face. 

“What — ^what’s  this?”  stammered  the  big  man. 

“You  big  coward!”  cried  the  sailor.  “I’ve  been  watching  you 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  take  that  saw  from  the 
little  fellow!” 

“Of  course  Wellington  was  a  great  general.  Didn’t  he  lick 
Napoleon?” 

“Yes,  but  Napoleon  was  only  half  his  size.” 

SLIGHTLY  LATE 

A  nervous  young  gentleman,  all  a-flutter  over  the  prospect 
of  attending  a  party  in  a  nearby  city,  rushed  breathlessly  into 
the  railroad  station  at  Bangs  Center. 

“When  does  the  first  train  leave  for  Galesburg?”  he  asked 
of  the  white-haired  station  agent  who  was  perched  on  a  truck 
in  the  baggage  room. 

“Son,”  replied  the  agent,  “the  fust  train  left  for  Galesbur^^ 
in  1861.” 

A  father  told  his  inquiring  lad  that  Newton’s  law  of  gravit? 
tion  kept  the  earth  from  careening  into  space. 

“What  held  us  up  before  they  passed  that  law,  pop!”  was  th 
next  question. 

WHEN  TALK  IS  EXPENSIVE 

“Mr.  Perkins,”  began  the  Secret  Service  man  who  was  goinp 
through  the  countryside  cautioning  merchants  against  counter 
feiters.  “I  have  here  a  bogus  ten-dollar  bill  and — ” 

“No,  ye  don’t!”  cackled  the  proprietor  of  Huckleville’s  larges"^ 
and  only  general  store.  “Ye  don’t  git  me  to  bite  again,  younr 
feller!  I  bought  a  bunch  last  week  from  some  feller,  an’  I  ha^ 
the  goldurndest  time  tryin’  to  get  rid  of  ’em.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mira. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Fielding,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 


BOXING  IdACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  RoDins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Rooms  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^nisnoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robms  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruita. 
ihisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag|ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
vinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
hlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

\.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
lod  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
imilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-s.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

' .  K.  Rolsins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
usholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

)od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
■i  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

ilsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
r  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUe. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continnous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chrsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  IIL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SIT.KERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


COBM  SHAKEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machme  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Rydei  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Po^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 
Food  Machinery  Corporauon,  Hoopeston,  Hi 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bidtlmore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Macmne  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Rydei  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
r  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A  K  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Conti&uoiis. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lemgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  ].  Eittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Dl. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR.  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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FOR  CANHOSf 


Prompt  sliipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


A.YARS  IVEACHINEj  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


/iHOAd 

TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Prices  on  request. 


Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^0^  jyiUUUf, 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 
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All  Growers  WELCOME  the  Honest  Criticism,  and  Helpful  Suggestions 

of  Their  Trade. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE  Field  Performance,  Cut  Per  Ton,  and  final  Quality  and  Flavor — 
mean  everything  to  grower  and  packer  alike. 

ROGERS  Continuous  Breeding  Program  represents  an  endless  search  for  impro¬ 
vement  and  perfection  of  stocks. 


BLOOH  TELL!^ 


